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THE GENESEE FARMER: 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, AT ROCHESTER, N. ¥., BY 


D. D. T. MOORE, PROPRIETOR. 


Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 

Five copies for $2. and any larger number at the same rate, 
if directed to individuals. Eight copies for $3, if only wapoeenad, 
te one person—and any larger number, addressed in like man- 
ner, at the same rate. All subscriptions payable in advance, 
and to commence with the volume. {jj Back numbers sup- 
plied to new sulgeribers 

Pusuication Orrice in Talman Block, Buffalo street, opposite 
Reynold’s Areade— where all subscriptions not forwarded by 
mail should be paid. 

Post-Masrers and all other friends of Agricultural and Hor-} 
ticultural Improvement are requested to obtain and forward 
subscriptions for the Farmer. 

QG The Farmer is subject to newspaper postage only. 60 

i ee 
SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS 
Wns be published in the Farmer at the rate of $1 per square, | 
(ten lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 75 cents for each | 
subsequent insertion—in apvancr ii@- The circulation of the 
Farmer is much larger than any other agricultural paper in the 
United States—the present edition being over 20,000 copies.— 
Our terms for advertising are lower than those of many similar | 
journals whose circulation is 10.000 Jess than the Farmer. 


| 











‘ PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


—===——— 





NEW PREMIUMS! 





To Post-Masters, Agents and Subscribers. 
As the season for obtaining subscribers to our present vol- 
ome is not yet passed, we now offer to Post-Masters and agents | 


of the Farmer, in addition to the per ceutage allowed to clubs 
the following 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 

lst. To the person who shall send us the greatest number of 
subscriber to volume 9 of the Farmer, previous to the 20th day 
of August next—forwarding the pay at the club price, (40 cents 
per copy if directed to individual subscribers, or 37% cents per 
eopy, if sent in packages of 8 or more, addressed to one person.) 
free of expense to us—we will give a premium of TWELVE 
DOLLARS, in Acricutrvrat Booxs, to be selected, by the per- 
son entitled, from our list of books advertised on last page. 

2d. To the person obtaining the next, (seoond) greatest num- 
ber of subseribers, on conditions above specified, a premium of 
EIGHT DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books—the selections to be 
made as above specified. 

34. To the persen obtaining the next (third) greatest num- 
ver, FIVE DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, on like conditions. 

4th. To the person obtaining the next, (fourth) greatest num- 
ber, THREE DOLLARS, in Ag’l Books, on like conditions. 
4 5th. To eacu of the Five pexsons sending the next (5th, 6th, 
7th, Sth, and 9th.) greatest numbers, we will give ONE DOLLAR 
AND A HALF, in Agricultural Books, on like conditions. 

6th. To racu of the ercuT persons sending the next, (10th, 
Mth, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th. 16th. arid 17th) greatest number, yol- 
umes 7 and 8 of the Farmer, (bound together or separate.) $1 00. 

um.—Iin addition to the above we will give 





_ Special Premi 
FIVE DOLLARS, in Ag’l Books, to the person who sends us 
the greatest number of subscribers, within the time specified, from 


a Post Office where no (or not more than 5)copies of the Farmer 
are now taken. 

Back volumes of the Farmer will be furnished, if desired, 
and counted the same as new subscribers. Volumes 6, 7 and 8, 
bound separate or together, will be supplied at 50 cents each 
Either of the above named volumes will be sent, unbound, for 
40 cents. A renewal of the subscription of an old subscriber 
will als o be counted the same as new. 

Gig Traveling agents, post-riders, residents of Rochester, and 
city booksellers are not included in our offer. 

We shall keep an account of the subscribers sent by each per- 
son, and publish a list containing the names of the competitors, 
inthe July and August numbers. 

(iG All letters must be post-paid or free. Subseription money 
properly enclosed in the presence of a Post Master, may be for- 
warded at the risk of nae) we 

Address to . D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. ¥ 

Gen. Farmer Office, May 1, 1845 

GG The following premiums are offered to all excopt competi. 
tors for those mentioned in the preceding list :— 

Any person sending $4, previous to the lst of Sept., we will send 
ten copies of Vol. 9, and (asa premium) a bound copy of Vol. & 
for 1847, (or either of the two preceding volumes, if preferred.) 

For a remittance of $6, according to our club terms, we will 
give an extra copy of the present volume—or a copy of Cole’s 
Veterinarian, or Thomas’ Fruit Culturist, if preferred. 

For a remittance of $10. we will give two copies of the Farmer 
—or $1 in ag. books, to be selected from our list on next page. 

In remitting, remember that our club terms are 40 cents per 
copy. IF THE NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS ARE WRITTEN ON EACH PAPER.— 
or 3744 cents if eight or more copies are directed to one rensow 
enty. Back numbers will be forwarded to all new subscribers. 

Those who may become entitled to any of the above premiums 
will please state what bocks, or volume of the Farmer, they desire 

Rochester, N. Y., May, 1548 


, 


Bound Volumes of the Farmer. 
THE EIGHTH VOLUME of the Genesee Farmer (for 1847,) 
handsomely and substantially bound, for sale at this office—price 
6234 cents ; the same in marble paper covers at 50 cents. Vol. 


| umes 7 and 8 bound together in boards with leather backs, &e 


for $1.12}4. We have also for sale copies of volume 6, for 1845, the 
first volume of the Farmer published in octavo pages. 

Also—complete sets of the Farmer from its commencement. 
(except the 2d volume.) substantially bound, which we will sell at 
50 cents per volume. These volumes are not suitable for sending 
by mail—but we have copies of vols. 6, 7, and 8, bound in paper 
covers, which may be mailed. 

GG- A discount to agents, &e. All orders by mail will receive 
immediate attention—and the money may be sent at our risk, if en- 
closed in the presence of a Post-Master, and post paid. 


Many of our readers subscribe for extra copies of the Farmer 
and send them, gratuitously, to their friends at a distance. We 
have just filled an order from a Michigan friend, who gives away 
nearly thirty copies of this volume. in all cases of this kind, we 
send the Farmer at the club price, without regard to the number 
ordered. The Farmer will be mailed to Europe or the Canadas, 
and the American postage paid by us, for 52 cents per volume. 

All letters containing remittances, or making inquiries, ke 
for the benefit of the writer, must be rost-ramp or rree to receive 
proper attention. 

{G- Orders for change of address should be post paid, or free, 
and contain the name of the Post Office at which the papers are 
now mailed, in order to receive proper attention. 

Back numbers of the present volume can be furnisued 
to all new subscribers. 
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GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


I saw Hussey’s Reapers cutting thirty acres per day with f 
HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. horses. employing nine binders. The farmers thrash much of 


HE Subscriber would respectfully call the attention of Farm- | their wheat in the field, from the shock, with a machine which 
There were six thousand 


T ers to the following correspondence in relation to Reaping | gears on one of the wagon wheels. 
Machines, [t is not so much the question at the present day.| acres of wheat on the prairie, and five-sixths of it was cut by 
whether wheat can be cut with economy by machinery, as it is, Hussey’s and Moor’s Reapers, and it will average 20 bushels pe 
what machine should the farmer purchase to cut his wheat. | acre Yours resdectfully , 
The subscriber will leave the annexed Correspondence to! Prairie Ronde, Kalamazoo, Aug. 19, 1845. 
answer that question ee | remark, that he mogge is machines | a 
in Ausurs, Cayuga Co., N. ¥., at the extensive manufacturing | 7, the Editor of the American Farmer : 
establishment of Jonn Curtis & Co. aan mh gO ee to| " Dear Sir:—Some months ago I received a letter from you 
Aub J 1848 7 “Aub ‘N y | making enquiries of me relative to Hussey’s Reaping Machine 
lure, JUne, ‘ aburm, +. | When your letter reached me, I was on the eve of leaving hom 
Nort, Evuiorr & Frren, Agents at Rochester. | for the summer, and since my return home my engagements han 
| been of such a character as to cause me until the present to neg. 











Katamazoo 


’ 


Certificates. 
Auburn. February 17, 1847. 
, Mr. Thomas R. Hussey :—I have used one of your Grain Reap- | 
ers for three years, which cuts five feet. 1 can cut fifteen acres | 
in one day, and in doing so, | gather the grain as clean as it can 
be done with a sickle. I much prefer it to any other mode of 
eutting grain. J. M. Suerwoop 


Mr. Thomas R. Hussey—Sir :—I have used your Reaping Ma- 
chine for six years, and {consider it one of the most profitable | 
Machines that can be used on a farm, and could not be induced 
to do without one. I can cut from fifteen to twenty acres in one— 
day, and can get lodged grain better than in any other way. | 
ean recommend this machine to all farmers, as a cheap and ex- | 
peditious way of getting grain. Isaac AKIN. 

Scipio, March 6, 1847. 


Oakland Farm—Hussey’s Reaping Machine, &. 

John Delafield, Esq., of Oakland Farm near Seneca Lake, has | 
this season cut 104 acres of wheat in eight days, with Hussey’s | 
Reaping Machine, at a cost of, 

1 man and team, - - $1 50 | 

Boy to drive, - - 50 } 





$2 00 perday. | 

- $16 00 | 
7 00 
$23 00 

The same work would have taken six cradiers eight days: this 
at $1 50 a day, board included, would amount to $72, showing 
a saving by the machine of $49 ; which Mr, D. justly remarks, is 
nothing compared to the anxiety which every large wheat grow- 
ing farmer suffers from the paucity of good cradlers, their selfish 
eaprice, and their extortionate prices during the wheat harvest. 
Many « farmer with an excited wo-begone face, have |! seen this 
season riding about in search of cradlers ; "tis true, he could find 

ty of wild Irish and others, who. like Highland Willie, could 

neither say nor do ;”’ but experienced cradiers were few indeed ; 

and when found, only think, the price of two bushels of wheat 
for a single day’s work. 

This machine is drawn by a pair of horses on low wheels ; it 
eats a swarth five feet wide with twenty knives, working horizon- 
tally. which are to be sharpened once a day with a whetstone. 
A man sitting on the side of the platform. pushes off the cut 
grain with a rake to the binders. The work was done expedi- 
tiously and neatly, not a waste head was to be seen. A field of 
eats had been cut with the same result. 

My faith in the Machine was secured the moment | heard Mr. 
D. dilate upon the ease of both body and mind with which he 
had compassed his present great harvest ; when | saw the execu- 
tion it had made, | had no longer a doubt of its economy and 

ess. It is one of the few patented articles of the present 
day which is no humbug.— {Genesee Farmer. 


8 days - - - - - 
Interest on cost of machine ($100) 1 year, 


Thomas R. Hussey—Sir :—I used your Reaping Machine (last 
A ) to cut one hundred acres of wheat, and was well pleased | 
with its operation. | find that it will do its work better and 
eleaner than can be done with a cradle, and will cut from fifteen | 
to twenty acres per day with the use of three horses, I cut by| 
attaching an extra pair of horses, twenty-two acres in one day. | 

Respectfully, yours, J. T. Ratuaun. | 

Scipio, February 20, 1847. 

Mr. Hussey—Sir :—It is with pleasure that I send you my certi- 
feate, to recommend your valuable Wheat Reaper to the public. 
I have now used it four seasons, and am satisfied that where the | 
ground is clear from large stones or stumps, it is more expedi- 
tious, cheaper, and will save from one-half to a bushel of wheat 
per acre more than the common way of harvesting ; and it is not 
more than three-quarters as much work to thrash the same as | 
when cut by cradles ; and can cut from fifteen to twenty acres | 

Yours respectfully, | 
Bensamin Ounev. | 


day. 
Maelplo, March 12, 1847 


(From the Genesee Farmer.} 

Mr. Editor :—In the midst of the wheat harvest, in the month 
ef July, | paid a visit to Prairie Ronde, in this county, and have 
had an itching ever since to send you a description of the way 
they do up the harvesting ou a large scale—premising that the 
prairie contains about 24.000 acres of plow land, literally as level 
as the house floor, of the richest quality. 


| and meriting no consideration except a disseut from me. 
| of this last kind of Reaper found their way here a few years ago, 


leet replying to it. 

I have used one of Hussey’s Machines one season, and though 
under circumstances not very favorable for the machine. | tak 
pleasure in stating that its operation was satisfactory. During 
my harvest, which was about three week’s duration, this machine 
was kept constantly at work with the exception of a day and 4 
half; yet | did not ascertain how many acres it would reap. Mr 
Collins, of Lake Scuppernong, also used one last season, and from 
him I learned¢hat he cut upwards of twenty acres a day. 

There is certainly much less wheat left in the figld by one of 
these machines, than is by the ordinary method of feaping by the 
scythe or reap hook ; it cuts close, lays the straw smoothly, thy 
rendering the tying of it in sheaves much easier. 

I have witnessed MeCormick’s, which | consider a poor affaiz, 
Many 


they now, or rather their remains, may be seen lying in th 
field whence they will never be removed. 
Edenton, N. C., Jan. 28, 1848. TH. D. WARREN 


From the Richmond Planter. 
Hassey’s and McCormick’s Reapers. 
Tho following communication is altogether in favor of Hussey 


machine : 
“L have had in operation on my plantatiog@ this year, both 
Hussey’s and McCormick’s Reapers. Now. as you have asked me 


| to furnish the © Planter,” with the result of my own experience 


and my opinion as to the comparative merits of the two m- 
chines, it is now at your service. I have had them both in ope 
ration (as the weather would permit.) for the last fortnight. and 
have cut with the two upwards of two hundred acres of wheat 
Both machines have been, | think, very fairly tested in all quali 
ties of grain. from wheat five feet and more in height, both stand 
ing up and lodged and tangled, and averaging. as is supposed 
from thirty and forty bushels down to light thin wheat not aver 
aging more than four bushels. (being some galled hills.) and | am 
candidly and decidedly of opinion that Hussey’s machine is vastly 
superior. I deem it superior, not only in the execution of ib 
work, but in the durability of the macnine. So well pleased am 
| with the its performance, that | have ordered another machine 
of Hussey for my next harvest, and also one, and probably twa 
for my father’s plantation. I ¢ ider this hine imvaluabie 
to the grower of wheat, and would recommend every farmer who 
grows even fifty acres of wheat to purchase one. He may rest 
assured that he will be pleased with his purchase. | shall prod 
ably be in Richmond shortly. J. Pottox Burcurs 

Occonichee Wigwam, near Halifax, N. C., June 20, 1346. 

I would state to the public, that 1 have used two of Hussey’: 
Grain Reapers—one in Cayuga Co., N. Y., and one in Rock Co, 
Wisconsin Territory—and am satisfied that there is no way t 
eut wheat as fast, and doit as well as with Hussey’s Reaper. For 
i cut two hundred acres in cutting twelve days and a half. 
used two span of horses, one span at a time, for the weather was 
very warm, and my bouts were one and a half amiles. 

W. F. TOMPKINS 

Janesville, Rock Co, W. T., Oct. 11, 1845 

We, the undersigned, would say to the public. that we sav 
Hussey’s Grain Reaper in operation on Jackman and Tompkin’s 
farm, and it did the work in the best style; it cuts the grain smooth 
and clean, and as fast as their horses coud walk, and were cutting 
for nine binders. 

E. Axess, 


L. Aupes. 





T. Jacwman, 
C. L. Weep, 


Ragley’s Celebrated Improved ever-pointed Gold Pen 
HIS Pen received the highest premium at the last Fair-of the 
American Institute, and has been pronounced by the first 
Teachers of Penmanship in the country, to be infinitely superior 
to any Gold Pen ever before introduced to the American public. 
The lasting properties of this pen are undoubted, owing to the 
total absence of corrosibitity from any of the inks in use, and 


| peculiar shape of the nibs (which was first introduced by Bagley) 


makes it more pleasant to use, less liable to damage, more easy # 
repair, and prevents the necessity of the great care that other 
articles of the kind require. 
Auso, Bagley’s “Patent Extension Pen Holder and Pench” 
which is the most — article in use. 
Manufactory, 139 Broadway, New York. 
ug. 1, 1847. {8-ly*} A G. BAGLEY & CO. 
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GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








NOTT, ELLIO 


. 


TT & FITCH, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


ENGLISH, SWEDES AND AMERICAN BAR IRON, 


NORWAY’S 


NAIL RODS, 


SANDERSON’S CAST STEEL, (ROUND, FLAT AND SQUARE,) 


GERMAN, ENGLISH, BLISTER, AMERICAN AND SPRING STEEL, 
BLACKSMITH’S BELLOWS, ANVILS AND VICES, 
CROW-BARS, PECK-AXES, DRILLS, WROUGHT §& CUT NAILS, CUT SPIKE, BOAT SPIKE, 


HORSE RASPS, 






—ALSO— 


FILES, &C., &C. 





A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. OF 


SHELF AND HEAVY HARD-WARE, 


CUTLERY, CARPENTERS JOINERS AND SMITHS’ TOOLS, HOUSE TRIMMINGS 
OF EVERY VARIETY, 


DR. CHAUNCEY’S 


COOKING STOVE, 


BOX, SIX PLATE AND PARLOR STOVES. 
Agents for Mott’s Agricultural Furnace, Herring's Salamander Safe, and the American 
GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, MACHINES, &c. 
Embracing a great variety of Harvest Tools, Plows, Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, &e 


Orders executed with despatch, and at uniform low prices. 


and Mechanics are respectiully solicited to call 


Merchants, Blacksmiths, Farmers 
and examine our stock, comprising one of the 


largest and most complete ever offered in this city, and at prices which cannot fail to suit those 


wishing to purchase. 


(G We are now receiving large additions to our former stock, and our arrangements in the 
Eastern markets enables us to be in constant receipt of every article in our line, which will be 


sold at the lowest rates, for Cash or approved Credit. 


No. 23 Burrato-street, Rocnesrer, N. 


Kinderhook Wool Depot. 


THIS enterprise having met the expectations of its 
[m projectors, will be continued upon the following prin- 
ciples :— 
"he Fieeces will be thrown into sorts, according to 
style and quality. 

A discrimination will be made between Wool in coop or Bap 
eandition. 

All who desire it, can have their clips kept separate 

Sales will be made invariably for Casu. 

The charges will be, for receiving, sorting and selling, one cent 
per pound, and the insurance, which will be 25 cents on $100 for 
a term of three months. 

Liberal advanees in cash made on the usual terms. 

Arrangements have been made with manufacturers using different 
grades of wool, to purchase the various sorts at their market value, 
soon after being received at the Depot. If the opening market 
price is not satisfactory, the wool will be offered for sale at such 
time as the owner may cirect. 

Rererence can be had to Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook; D. 
8. Curtis, Canaan ; C. W. Hull, New Lebanan; J. B, Nott, Esq., 

uilderiand ; C. H. Richmond, Esq., Aurora ; Col. J. Murdock, 

eatland, N. Y.; B. P. Johnson, ., Albany. 
H. BLANCHARD, Agent. 
(6-3m]} 


Kinderhook, N. Y.. May, 1848. 


Barrall’s New Agricultural Foundry, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
T= Subscriber has recently put in operation a new Foundry 
and Shops, designed chiefly for the manufacture of Acricut- 
TeraL Impcemenrs—among which he has now on hand 
Burrall’s Pat. Threshing & Clover machines and horse-powers 
9 ** Corn Shellers, Nos. 1 and 2; 
o ‘* Shell-wheel Plows, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7,9, 11, 12. 
A.so—Subsoil, Corn and Shovel Plows, plow points and trim- 
wings, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Scrapers, &c.,—to which will 
ode cose during the present season, a choice selection of the best 
plements in market. All of which will be sold, wholesale and 
il, om liberal terms. 
Mill Gearings and ee) neh kinds, turning > 


pattern making, &c., Ke., 
Geneva, Ont. Co., N. ¥., A 1848. BJ. BURRALL. 


| Valuable Farms for Sale in Monroe Co., Ne Y. 


Y. 





Greece, within a mile anda half of Lake Ontario, and 

the Genesee River, and distant only seven miles from the 
City of Rochester and the Erie Canal. The Farm contains 192 
acres, (of which about 20 acres are wood.) well watered by an ex- 
cellent and never failing stream; five acres of grafted t;a 
commodious stone house, with pump at the kitchen door. frame 
Barn, Sheds, &e., and might be divided into two Farms of 150 and 
42 acres, each—equally well watered and supplied with Fruit 
The land in Greece is not surpassed in fertility by any in the 
State, nor in convenience to Market. 

1 will also sell the Farm on which I live, contains 52 acres, with 
about five acres of choice grafted fruit of all kinds, good Well, 
; and a small stream convenient to the Barn. The buildings are 
of wood, more extensive and commodious than usual, for | had 
fitted this for my permanent residence; but my boys have gone 
Weert, and advanced age makes so large a busi troubl 
The situation, naturally beautiful, is well surrounded by Fruit 
and shade Trees, and is within « short half mile of Lake Ontario 
and the Genesee. the vessels sailing on which are visible from 
every room in the !| ouse. 

What renders the Farms particularly desirable is, that a Plank 
road is eontem: to Rochester, by which this will be made 
the stopping place for all vessels, and a market created for all the 
minor products of a farm. One third of the purchase money 
may remain on mortgage if desired. A good breadth o. wheat 
may be put in this year. 

JOHN MOXON. 


Apply petarty. or by letter to 
April, 1848. [4-tf] Charlotte, Monroe Co., N. ¥. 


Clark & Gilman, 23 State-st. 
E are now prepared to present the Spring Style of HATS 
for 1848, with a new style of lining, te be the 
richest and most beautiful thing ever introduced in this market 
They are so constructed as to render them perfectly 
7 we have been to an extra expense in trimming our Hats 
oh 


ame of the handsomest and best Farms in the Town of 








in manner ; but we trust the increase of sale will enable ws 
to furnish them at our former prices, which are as 





- a8 the 
eapest CLARK & GILMAN 
5-2 23 State-st., . 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 
N ONE VOLUME, CROWN QUARTO—Containing all the 
matter of Dr. Webster’s original work, his improvements up 
to the time of his death. and now thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged and improved by Prof. C. A. GOODRICH, of Yale Col- 
lege. iG Price reduced to $6. Me 
n the language of an eminent critic. “In its definitions—the 
object for which nine-tenths of our references tosuch a werk are 
made—it stands without a rival in the annals of English Lexi- 
cography.”’ These definitions without abridgement or conden- 
sation, are only given in this, Dr. Webster's larger work, and are 
not found in any mere abridgements, or works on a more limited 
. it contains three times the amount of matter found in any 
ether English Dictionary compiled in this country, or of any 
abridgement of this work; yet it is sold at a trifling advance 
above the price of other and limited works. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
From James K. Polk, President U. 8. 

“It is the great work of an American citizen accomplished | 
after a life of indefatigible study and labor, and deserves the pub- 
lic favor.”’ 

From George M. Dallas, Vice President U. 8. 

“The crown quarto edition ought to receive universal favor, as 
& monument of American intellect and erudition. equally bril- 
liant and solid—more copious, precise, and satisfactory than any 
other work of the kind.”’ 

From Pres. Olin, of the Wesleyan University. 

“ Webster’s American Dictionary may now be recommended 
without reserve or qualification, as the best extant.’’—Dee. 1847. 
From Pres. Hitchcock, of Amherst College 

® I have been in the habit of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary for 
several years past, in preference to all others, because it far ex- 
eels them all, as far as | know, in giving and defining scientific 


From Rey. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University, Provi- 
dence. Rhode Island. 
“1 have always considered Dr. Webster's work in Lexieography 
as surpassed in fulness and accuracy by none in our language 
The new edition of Webster's Dictionary. in crown quarto, 
goems to us deserving of patronage for the following reasons : 
In the exhibition of the Etymology of the language, it is supe- 





rior to any other Dictionary. 

(Here follows specifications of its excellency. in its Definitions. 
Orthography, Pronunciations, extent of Vocabulary, tables of 
geographical Scripture. and Classical Proper Names. | 

We recommend it to all who desire to possess the most com- 
PLETE. accURATE and kKettaace Dictionary of the language ee 
March, 1844. =a - a 

Theodore Frelinghysen, Chancellor of University of N. York. 

William H. Campbell, Editor N. Y. District School Journal. 

Daniel Webster, U. S. Senator 

Thomas Benton, “ 

John Davis, 

Jefferson Davis, 

8. A. Douglass, . © | 

Geo. N. Briggs, Governor Massachusetts 

Ww. B. Calhoun, Secretary of State. Mass. 

Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools, N. H. 

Theodore F. King, Superintendent of Schools in N. Jersey. 

R. C. Winthrop, Speaker of the U. 8. House of Representatives. 

Edmund Barke, Commissioner of Patents. 

John Young, Governor of New York 

Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State. an 
Common Schools. in N. Y. 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York | 

Millard Fillmore, Uomptroller, 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 

Lyman Beecher, D. D., President of Lane Seminary 

Calvin KE. Stowe, D. D.; D. H. Allen, Professor in do 

Rev. Herman Humphrey, D. D.. late President of Amherst 
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4 6,000 ; in “one year. 


‘COLE'S 
AMERICAN VETERINARIAN. 


OR . 
DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
4 BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER! 

ND a book which every farmer should own, and may own by 

paying the small sum of Firry Cenrs, which mny be the 
means of saving the life of many valuable animals. and from 
which he may derive a vast amount of the most valuable infor. 
mation in regard to the Training and Breeding of Animals, as 
well as full Rules for Restoring and Preserving Health. 


16,000 Copies 


of this valuable work have been sold in Oxe Yrar,—and we have 
testimonials enough in its favor from those who have purchas J 
and examined it, to fill a volume. We publish only a few. 

“ No Farmer’s IAbrary is complete without Mr. Cole’s Treatise 
on the diseases of Domestic Animals.” 

From William Bacon, Richmond. 

This book is just what we farmers want. The prescriptons are 

simple, alwaes accessible. and harmless to the constitution. 
From the Christian Herald, Naoburyport. 

It is truly “a book for every farmer.” We have been aston- 
ished vt the amount of important information and instrhction 
which it contains, on the training. breeding and diseases of do- 
mestic animals. It is compiled by one of the best agricultural 
writers in the country, from his own experience and observation 
as a practical farmer and conductor of agricultural papers. 


From Wright’s Paper, Philadelphia. 

“Cole’s American Veterinarian” is an invaluable book. It is 
worth its weight in gold to any person having the care or charge 
of domestic animals. An agricultural friend, to whom we gave 
a copy, observed, that it would save him a hundred dollars a year 

From the American Agriculturist. 

The farmer will find much valuable information in this litte 
work. By reference to its directions they may be able to save a 
valuable animal, which otherwise might be lost. 

From J. M. Weeks, Vermont. 
The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind that! 
hase ever seen, 
From Levi Bartlett, N. Hampsyire. 
This book should be in the library of every farmer 
From the Farmer's Visitor, by Gov. Hill, N. i. 

As the Editor of that excellent agricultural paper, the Boston 
Cultivator. and other kindred works. Mr. Cole has shown himeelf 
well qualified for the compilation of this work. We have known 
him for years, and he has proved himself to be one of the 
most persevering and able of our agricultural editors. We un- 
derstand this book has already had a free and extended sale 
Many times its price, to almost any farmer, may be saved in its 
purchase 

Published, and for sale at wholesale and retail, by 

JOHNN P. JEWETT & CO, 
23 Cornnit., Bosror. 

100 agents could make money on this book, in various sections 
of the country. None need apply. except those who can com 
mand a small cash capital of from 25 to $50. Address, the lub 


lishers 
23 Cornu, Bostor. {6-3m} 


{iJ A few dozen copies of the above work just received and for 
sale at the office of the Genesee Farmer. Price only 50 cents— 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 





Short-Horn Durhams for Sale. 
HE Subscriber has a few young tHoroven-sxep DURHAMS 
on his farm. 244 miles from Troy, which he offers for sale, vis 


T 


1 yearling bull; 2 bulls about 8 months old; 6 yearling heifers; 


2 two-year old do. ; and a few bull and heifer calves of this sprin 

These young animals were all got by my imported bull, Duke 

Wellington, and my premium bull Meteor. Meteor was got by 
Duke of Wellington, out of my imported Duchess heifer. The 
dams of some of these young animals were imported, but from 
other herds than that of Mr. Bates’, an ( others are from Durham 
cows, bred in this country, and are good milxers. The sires being 
from the celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., England, renders 
them valuable for a cross on other Durham stock, as well as te 
farmers who wish to improve their breeds. ‘The estimation put 
upon this strain of blood by those who know its value, may be 
seen by stating that the only bull calves which | have had to dis- 
pose of, from the Bates cows eer (three in number.) have 
sold at $300 each. The yo imals above enumerated will 
be sold at prices varying from $100 to $150. 

(5-4) 


Troy, May 1, 1848 GEORGE VAIL 
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(Editorial Correspondence of the Genesee Farmer.) 
An Agricultural Excursion to and in Abbeville 
District, South Carolina. 


Sourn Carona has no Counties, but is divi- 
ded into Districts, each of which is as large as 
two or three ordinary Counties in other States. 
Abbeville District is noted for its distinguished 
men, good soil, skilful and successful planting. 
lt is the birth place of Joun C. Catuoun, the 
home of Gen. McDurrie, classic in revolution- 
ary story, and the seat of the most celebrated 
academy in all the South. The court house of 
the district is 65 miles north of Augusta, to reach 
which we went up on the west side of the Sa- 
vannah river in the state of Georgia, and return- 
ed on the east side, in the state of S. Carolina. 

The country presents many exceedingly inte- 
resting geological features. Its rocks belong to| 
the plutonic family, and the older strata of sedi- | 
mentary formations. By “ plutonic’ rocks the 








unlearned reader will please understand such as 
were once melted by volcanic heat and crystal-| 
ized incooling. ‘‘ Sedimentary” ones are those | 
formed by deposits of earthy sediment in the bed | 
of the ocean, in lakes or other water, and by | 
great and long continued pressure consolidated | 
into solid stratified rocks. For 55 miles north | 
of this city, (Augusta,) these sedimentary rocks 
are tilted up so as to present their fractured edges 
almost perpendicular to the hroizon. Ancient 
volcanic action has left its enduring impress on 
every mile of surface from this to the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. Nothing is more common 
than to see red clay lying above all the rocks, 
which is usually from one to fifty feet in thick- 
ness, seamed by earthquakes, and the narrow 
chasms filled with belts of flint, which was in- 
jected from below ina state of fusion, like melted 
lava. Micaceous sandstone, felspar, hornbleade 
and tray rocks most abound. So few practical 
farmers have studied the peculiarities of the 
various rocks that constitute the crust of the 





globe, just below its loose earthy surface, and the 
origin of all soils, that we cannot pursue this 
subject intelligibly without making more stops 
and explanations than will be agreeable to either 
party. To the writer, agricultural geology is 
full of profound interest; but it is all Greek to 
many readers. 

In the year 1756, Patrick Calhoun, an emi- 
grant from Ireland, and father of John C., settled 
in Abbeville District with a few other pioneers, 
who penetrated far into the wilderness, and some 
200 miles from Charleston. We visited his old 
plantation, which has passed out of the hands of 
the family, and is farmed by a non-resident. 
Joun C. Catnoun has moved farther up toward 
the mountains, and is regarded as one of the 
best practical farmers in the state. Gen. McDur- 
Fig isan extraordinary and very high minded 
gentleman. His health is gone from a disease 
akin to paralysis so that he is unable to walk a 
step. .Some 25 or 30 years ago he fought a duel 
with Col. Cummines, of this city, and has car- 
ried the ball from his antagonist in his body, and 
near to important nerves, ever since. His plan- 
tation contains 4000 acres, and 1700 are in cot- 
ton, corn, wheat and oats, which looks very fine. 
Gen. M. is justly proud of his farm, and feeble 
as he is, was carried into his carriage, and driv- 
en with the writer, several hours through exten- 
sive fields of corn, cotton and wheat, to point 
out his improved system of tillage. Two hun- 
dred acres of corn have been well manured this 
season. ‘There are 103 negroes on the planta- 
tion, old and young. The task of a hand is to 


|hoe an acre of corn or cotton a day, which is 


usually completed on this farm by 2 o’clock, P. 
M. The proprietor said that if his people de- 
sired it he would allow them to take their task 
by the week, in which case they might gain two 
days in the week to work for themselves. Most 
of the negroes live in frame cottages, painted 
white. Mr. McD. has an excellent overseer. 
who gets $750 a year, house rent, grain and 
meat for his family —a salary equal to $1000. 
Wheat gives from 5 to 8 bushels per acre. It is 
so light in all parts of the South, that we have 
seen, as to be laid in gavels from the cradle 
when cut, vend it is bound without a rake in smal! 
bundles like those of flax at the North. The 
harvesting of wheat is executed in a very slov- 
enly manner. Cotton being the main crop, it 
receives the greatest attention, whilst all other 
matters are neglected. 


Many planters in Abbeville are saving thei: 
land from washing by what are called hill-side 
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ditches. As much water falls in a shower of 
twenty minutes duration here, as in an hour in 
New York. On light, loose, hoed land, in corn 
and zotton, these heavy rains wash off soil some- 
times by the acre on side hills, if not protected 
by horizontal ditches. These ditches have a fail 
of one inch in twelve feet; at least, this is the 
fall preferred by Dr. ‘Towns, who has construct- 
ed miles of these safeguards on his plantation, 
which joins that of Gen. McDurriz. These 
excavations are open and well set in grass to 
protect them from washing. Sometimes the 
rows of corn or cotton terminate at these 
ditches, and at others they run parallel with 
them, round the hill-side to be protected. It is 
from three to eight rods from one ditch to anoth- 
er, as the surface is steep or more level 


Subsoiling is just coming into favor and prac- 
tice in this part of the Union. Dr. Broyxes, of 
Pendleton District, has invented a sub-soil plow, 
which is sold at $3, that at a trial with one of 
the Boston implements of the kind, was reported 
by a committee to be superior to the latter. 


Neat cattle are better in Abbeville than any 
we have seen south of it, except a few choice 
cows in this city. Common cows nowhere 
give more than from one to two quarts of 
milk at a milking. Stock of all kinds, except 
working mules and horses, is sadly neglected. 
Grass is too scarce for sheep to thrive, except 
when few in number, and enjoying a wide range. 
The whole country is badly infested with dogs, 
which are quite incompatible with sheep hus- 
bandry. Sheep are never washed, so far as we 
have seen, and are usually shorn twice a year, 
to prevent the briars and bushes pulling off all 
their wool. Instead of altering male pigs and 
calves, the females are spayed to prevent the 
undue increase of the two races. If grass for 
feed can be cheaply grown in the Southern At- 
lantic States, (of which we are still in doudt,) 
this can be made a superior steck-raising country. 
At present, (10th of June,) cattle are poor, and 
many have not shed their coats. Indeed, not 
one animal in a hundred has enough to eat. 
Short -commons have dwarfed them down to 
about one-third the size of northern cattle. 


All cultivated crops not already harvested, 
look well. Peas are up on land sown since 
wheat was harvested, in May. These peas will 
come off in season to seed with oats, barley, rye 
or wheat in autumn of this year. Figs are ripe ; 
and early peaches will be by the 20th of this 
month. The wool or cotton aphis exists on all 
the apple trees of the South, that we have seen, 
and causes ugly looking, black excrescences or 
warts. Pears, plums, cherries, currants and 
goosberries do not flourish in this climate. Even 
grapes are scarce and poor, judging from the ap- 
pearance of the vines in the oldest and richest 
settlements. Wild plums and blackberries a- 

















bound over the whole country, and are held in 
high esteem to feed hogs. 

Military musters are held in higher regard, 
and oftener occur in South Carolina than in any 
other state in the Union. Her chivalry has sus- 
tained terrible losses in the Mexican'war. In 
almost every family we visited in the state, its 
members were in mourning for the loss of a 
brother or father. At the time our agricultural 
address was delivered in the Court House at 
Abbeville, a meeting was held to erect a suitable 
marble monument in honor of a partly slaughter- 
ed company of fine young gentlemen—the sons 
of old and wealthy families of the vicinage. 
When will the time for ‘beating spears into 
pruning hooks and swords into plow-shares,” ar- 
rive in this nation of farmers? When will the 
cultivators of American soi] instruct their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to vote one dollar to teach 
the arts of peace, and the science of agriculture 
to the young men of the republic, where they 
now vote thousands to instruct them in the art of 
mm preey | human blood by violence, or the science 
of war! 

Augusta, Ga., June, 1848. 


Hints for July. 

Ivy your corn is all hoed out and plastered and 
ashed, your cabbages set, gardens wed, and all 
the lions killed that are in the way of the great 
battle with the hay and grain—then we say, take 
off those coats and on with the frocks. Rob old 
Time of his scythe and hour-glass, and let him 
take a nooning of a few days this hot weather, 
while you try your hand at “ mowing down all, 
both great and small,” with his keen and un- 
flinching instrument. 


See that all the scythes, forks, rakes, hay rig- 
ging, rubbers, &c., are in order, and ready 
for the conflict. ‘Make hay while the sun 
shines,” is old, but true and judicious advice. 
One load of hay quickly and thoroughly cured, 
is worth a whole prairie of dew-rotted, rain-soak- 
ed and sun-bleached trash. 

Cut your June and wild grasses early, even 
before clover, if you desire to have it worth any 
thing. Clover hay must also be cut early, or 
when the last sets are in blossom, and the first 
ones a little turned; and observe one well estab- 
lished principle, that if that cut in the forenoon 
is not cured sufficiently to take in the same day, 
that as soon as it is fairly wilted it should be put 
up in cocks of 75 or 100 lbs., and left from 
three to four days; and on a fine sunny morn- 
ing open it and by ten o’clock it is ready tovload. 
By this process the leaves and blossoms are pre- 
served in a fine fragrant state—the real old hyson 
—and not the black, tasteless, bean-stalks and 
hop-vines of the old process. If you have any 
fears that the hay is too green when taken in, 
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pack it away loosely, and let it settle by its own 
weight; and finely and evenly sprinkle on four 
quarts of salt, and net more, while unloading. 

Stacking out hay is a bad business, unless it 
is thatched, or made up by an artist—it should 
be in the barn, or under barracks. An open, 
rainy fall and winter destroys at least one 
quarter, and if it stands over one yeur, the mice 
destroy the balance. 

A good horse rake, with a horse and driver, 
will save the labor of ten men. It is not quite 
as handy to load, being a little wadded, but yet 
time is money, in good weather, in haying time. 
The horse rake is an excellent gleaner in a 
wheat field, especially when the grain is crinkled, 
or the binders do not, or have not time, to 
rake it clean. A boy will easily go over ten 
acres in a day, and leave the scatterings in 
winrows. 

Keep the bottle out of the harvest field. 
There is nothing like cold water to supply the 
sensible and insensible perspiration, and to 
cleanse and wash off the mucous of the throat 
and fauces. All glutinous and saccharine prepa- 
rations, as molasses, ginger, cider, &c., have no 
tendency to allay thirst, and frequently bring on 
diarhea and bowel complaints. Drink cold 
water, and if from exhaustion, the men need 
stimulus, give them food, and a drink of tea or 
coffee. “ That’s the hammer,” and nails too. 
So thinks the Prompter. 


Buckwheat is to be sown early this month, 


‘Experiments in the Culture of Indian Corn. 


Mr. S. H. Reep, of Bergen, Genesee county, 
gives us the result of an experiment in thick 
and thin planting of Indian corn in 1847. He 
planted one acre with the hills 3 feet 4 inches 
by 1 foot 6 inches apart. Another acre, in the 
same field, and on equally good soil, was planted 
about 3 feet one way by 3 feet 4 inches the other. 
Both acres were cultivated alike. The crop was 
hoed only twice; but a cultivator was run 
through four times during the season—the first 
time soon after the corn wasup. The weeds 
were thus kept out, and the soil frequently 
stirred —two essentials in the successful culti- 
vation of Indian corn. The soil was a black, 
sandy loam, in a high state of cultivation, though 
no manure was applied during the year. 

The yield of the closely planted acre was 
estimated at 90 bushels of sound shelled corn ; 
while the acre in which the corn was planted at 
the usual distance, produced only 45 bushels—a 
difference of one half in favor of close planting. 
The corn grown was the variety known as the 
Dutton. ‘The larger varieties would not proba- 
bly produce as well planted closely, even on 
rich soil—neither would any variety on a poor 
soil. But Mr. R. is of the opinion, and thinks 
his experiment proves its correctness, that by 
good tillage and close planting, on rich soils, 
the corn crop may be greatly increased, if not 
doubled, in many sections of the country. Much, 
however, will depend upon the kind of seed, 








about three pecks tothe acre—but it is generally 
a sign of bad farming to see large fields of buck- | 
wheat. It says pretty intelligibly that its owner | 
is a laggard and did not get his land prepared | 
early enough for any other crop, and so slashes| 
in the buckwheat: this rule admits of exceptions. 


quality of the land, &c. The soil can scarcely 
be too rich or too well pulverized for corn—tho’ 


judging from their usual practice, many farmers 


have fears on these points. Generally the great 


error is in not having the soil sufficiently en- 


riched; and another is, in not stirring the 


__In swarming bees, make the hive clean, and| ground often enough, with a light plow or culti- 
if new, rub a cake of beeswax on the inside, | yator, while the crop is growing—especially in 


and sprinkle a litie weak brine of salt and| 


dry seasons. 


i. 2 . ) © j ° P ° 
water—it is a great harmonizer of the discon-| Mr. Reep states that in planting corn he puts 


tented spirits, and keeps them quiet. 


'from 7 to 8 kernels in each hill. 


=~ 


On hoeing, 


Sow round turnips and cut Canada thistles the|and when all fear of injury is past, he pulls up 
last week in this month. Make hay while the| 2! surplus plants—leaving four in each hill. By 
weather is good—put the whole of your opera-|®dopting this course he has no vacant spots in 
tions through, chuck up to the mark—let the |the crop. The plan is a good one. 


boys, girls and colts kick up their heels on the | 


While on this subject we will give an extract 


4th, while you stay at home to watch the farm! from the late Repert of the Commissioner of 
and prepare the work for the morrow.—And so| Patents, showing some curious results in the 
may you prosper, as you lift at the wheel. So|change of varieties of [Indian Corn. Writing 
mote it be. * |to the Commissioner of Patents, Mr. Isaac Fow- 
aan -—-— | LER, of Erie county, Ohio, says: 

How ro Manace a Kicxine Cow.—Take a} “In the raising of Indian corn some experi- 
piece of rope about two feet in length, and tie, |ments have been made which have produced sin- 
or splice, the two ends together so as to form a! gular results. In the year 1839, I planted one 
loop. Double up, by bending, the fore leg of|and a half acres of ground with three different 
the milking side of the cow and slip the loop over | kinds of corn, halfacre of china, half acre yellow 
her knee. By this means, she will necessarily| gourd seed, half acre white flint—the result of 
have to stand on three legs and will not be able|the crop was seventy-three and a half bushels 
to kick. shelled corn from the china, fifty-six and a half 
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from white flint, and fifty-four from the yellow Short-Horn Cattle. 

gourd seed. The result was beyond any thing 

before raised in northern Ohio, and so much in| Ir may be recollected that E. P. Prentice, 
favor of the China corn, that | have every year|of Aibany, reserved from his public sale of 
since planted it. Now what | wish particularly | Short-Horns, held three years ago, four of his 
to call your attention to is this, that when I com-| best cows. These cows and the offspring, in all 
menced with that corn it was a flint corn ; from| twelve, comprising the entire stock of Mr, 
seven years’ use, it has become so closely allied Prentice, has lately been purchased by Mr. 
to gourd seed that the kernal is very much den- | Gro. Vau, of Troy. Mr. Vaiw’s herd, with 
ted, and the ears from twelve to twenty rows. | this addition, numbers about forty-five head, old 
The same remarks hold good in relation to the/ and young, consisting of cows, heifers, bulls, 
white flint. From sixteen years’ acquaintance and a few spring calves, and embodies through 
and cultivation | am prepared to say, that it seems) his own importations, the strains of blood of the 


to bear no similarity to its species sixteen years 
ago; it was then an eight rowed flint corn; it is 
now some sixteen to twenty rows gourd seed, 
which demonstrates to my mind the fact that this 
climate changes the species of corn from one 
kind to that of another.” 


ting Pigs on Parsnips. Bs 


A currespondent has written to us, to inquire ‘‘ whether 
we knew, by our own experience, the quality of the 
parsnip for feeding and fattening pigs?’ In answer, 
we beg to state, that, at our farm at Oatlands, Ringmer, 
we have been in the habit of employing parsnips for 
that purpose for some time. Upon reference to our books 
we find, that on the I lth of October, 1847, we put up two 
shoats of eleven weeks old, and fed them on skim-milk and 
parsnips, for three months, when they were killed, weigh- 
ing 231 and 238 lbs. They were well fattened, firm in 
flesh, and the meat of excellent favor. The quantity of 

nips consumed by them was nine bushels each.—Sus- 


sex, (English) Express. 

Remarks.—We have often wondered that no 
more account is made of this very valuable root. 
All the world is alive to the value of the carrot ; 
while this rich esculent, is entirely overlooked. 
That the parsnip contains more saccharine mat- 
ter than the carrot, or even any of the beets, we 
are satisfied. A very excellent wine is made of 
it, which we venture to assert cannot be made 
from any other of the whole root crop. _ Its esti- 
mation as an edible for the table also tells in its 
favor. Anda herd of hogs turned into a field 
containing bagas, beets, carrots, and parsnips, 
would not be long in settling the question which 
they like best; and as they cannot read the Gen- 
esee Farmer, and are not influenced by any of 
our blundering theories, and trust alone to expe- 
rience, and that unerring guide that nature 
has provided them in place of reason, we are 
disposed to give them the credit of being very 
capable judges—very. —. 


ee, —~—— 


Destruction or Mice.—A curious fact is 
mentioned of the extraordinary number of 28,071 
mice having been taken or caught from Septem- 
ber to January, in the Dean Forest, Gloucester- 
shire, over an area of only 1,603 acres. The 
successful method adopted there was boring holes 
in the ground twenty inches deep, wider at the 
bottom than the top, which prevented them get- 
ting out when once in, and into which holes was 
dropped some food. 











‘celebrated herd of Tuomas Bares, of England ; 


and, through those recently purchased from Mr. 
Prentice, that of Mr. Wuiraxer’s, also of 
England. 

This herd, as at present constituted, cannot 
fail to elicit the admiration of those who exam- 
ine them, for symmetry of form, and superior 
handling and dairy qualities. As a proof of the 
latter quality, we refer to the “ Transactions of 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society,” for 1844, 
page 215, where it will be seen that the Society’s 
first premium was awarded to Mr. Vail for the 
largest quantity of butter made from six cows in 
thirty days. It there appears that six of his cows, 
fed on grass pasture only, produced 262 lbs. of 
butter in thirty days; and that the average yield 
of milk per day was 22} quarts for each cow. 

We are authorized to state that Mr. V art will 
sell at private sale a portion of his present stock. 
An opportunity is thus afforded to those who 
wish to improve their breeds by communicating 
to them the best strain of blood of the most cele- 
brated breeds of Short-Horns in England; and 
affording an opportunity to those who may pur- 
chase, of exhibiting choice stock at the State and 
County Fairs, to be held the ensuing fall. By 
reference to the premiums awarded by the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society, for several late 
consecutive years, the estimate in which this 


stock is held, may be seen. *¢ 


Cucumsers.—The growing of cucumbers, on 
an artificial soil, is a doubtful experiment ; but 
on a rich, virgin, sandy loam, success is certain. 
Nature makes a grateful pabulum for delicate 
feeding plants, which may cannot yet imitate. 
Coarse feeders, like Indian corn, thrive best on 
highly manured soils; while more delicate 
plants are surfeited by them. Let him who 
would grow eucumbers in perfection, haul into 
his garden a load or two of rich, virgin sandy 
loam, and plant the seed thereon. Many peo- 
ple cover the young plants with boxes covered 
with millinet. It is better to stimulate the 
growth of the plant by the free access of sun 
and air, as then the plant will soon outgrew its 
enemies. Five minutes spent in killing the 
bugs, for two or three days in succession, will 
secure the safety of the plants. Ss. W 
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Notes from S. W., of Seneca County. crop promises well. The most inveterate croak- 
— Chenider _|er, (and there is no lack of croakers among far- 
A Book FM@mer of the true variety — White Flint and Medi-| mers, ) finds no cause at this time to predict, even 
terranean oaas tnt Error— Early Wren | light crop, of any kind. Ss. W. 
BNE Ce te PR. aterloo, N. Y., June, 1848 
I aLways feel as though Book Farming would | + scion wae 
finally overcome stalwart prejudice and igno- , 
rance, when I see the intelligent, smiling face of Another Grain Drill. 
such men as Josera Wvkorr, of Varick ; being | 


Cae te ae Messrs. Eprrors :—I had the pleasure, this 
, > ! ’ 
fal fhe hope within him, and wishing bene aperncon, of witnessing the performance of 
Agr oe ‘new Drill, lately got up by P. Seymour, of this 
— Ny Ye Be aphee — ‘town, so extensively known to the farming com- 


does not act blindly, or from a false enthusiasm, pe as the inventor of the Broadcast Sowing 
Mr. W. is acknowledged to be the best, Oh Wan: tae , ; ‘ 
This drill sows nine rows at a time, nine 


one of the best, practical farmers in the plateau . “ie : 
of old Romulus. He is acon amore farmer him. | inches 7, and ao 2 = Phage ope on 
self, and is desirous that every tller of the soil ™4PNer- te —erremea Biter pe Rn 7 


. . : : as I could judge from a hasty examination, not 
mover sabe | ry? 8a; - inet Nome rere | liable to be oa of repair. it is attached to one 
with labor misapplied, or natural ws unheeded ?* a ee e deil gered res: = ay 
or miscoustrued and outraged. dee: ondilagy dpdrade 2 6 ees re 
Mr. W. gave me two samples of wheat, the mone - ~ a a we! npr il ~ 
Mediterranean, and the White Flint of Gen. |code Wil dagen Stein Ena a 
Harmon’s introduction. He gives a decided + Aste : 
preference to the white flint, as being no more| As drilling in wheat and some other grains 
liable to the ravages of the fly, less liable to | ®ppears now to be the order of the day, farmers 
winter-kill on flat, undrained fields, and as yield- Should not commit themselves too hastily in favor 
ing more to the acre, and three or four pounds) Of either of the machines now in the field. The 
more flour to the bushel. Mr. W. does not|time fer sowing wheat will soon be at hand. 
make up his award in favor of the white flint, Let each enter the field, unprejudiced ; then let 
variety on slight grounds, or on the result of a the prize be awarded tothe most perfect machine 
single experiment ; he has had the benefit of —0t forgetting to take into account cost, general 
much observation and experience in the culture’ utility and durability. Yours, &c., 


nd growth of both varieties of wheat. Myron Apams. 
Ba ah a a rm | East Bloomfeld, N. Y., June 19, 1848. 





One of the great hereditary errors of farmers, | 
is the notion that plowing land and leaving it ex-| 
posed to the sun will not diminish its fertility,) Pres Bones ror Hens.—A correspondent 
and that a growing crop only, exhausts the soil of the Germantown Telegraph says :— Those 
of its organic fertility. Dr. Lee tells us, and) who keep their hens confined, will find it for 
he speaks experimentally, as well as from scien- their advantage to keep them liberally supplied 
tific theory, that land may be exhausted of all its| with ashes, lime, gravel and pounded bones,— 
organic matter, by stirring or plowing so as to) These articles are highly beneficial—especially 
prevent all vegetation. A. Macumser is of opin-|the latter, which, with a large per centum of 
ion that summer fallow at best is only the least! aniral matter, contains also another principle 
of two evils. The secret of his great success in highly essential in the formation of the shells of 
farming is, (next to his ne plus ultra farm) in|eggs. Whileon this subject I would advise every 
keeping his land covered with growing grain or one who keeps hens, to provide them liberally 
grass. Vegetation not only covers the soil from with vegetable and animal food. When permit- 
the sun and dry winds, but the roots it leaves ted to range abroad through the fields and gar- 
in the soil go far to supply organic matter for|/dens a very considerable portion of their suste- 
the feeding of the succeeding crop. | hance is obtained from insects, and if they are 


On the 14th of this month, June, the first green restricted and deprived of the privilege of seek- 
peas were brought to market in this village. |i=g it for themselves, they must be supplied, or 
They were grown on one of those parallel | they will become unhealthy and an expense 
ridges of the Onondaga saliferous formation, a rather than an income tothe farmer. Buckwheat, 
gravelly loam, in the town of Galen, Wayne it contains a larger quantity of lime than other 
county. Peas planted at the same time, (first |§"ains, is also an excellent feed for hens. 
of April,) on our level clay loams, are not | Sat rer 
yetin pod. Now, (22d June,) some farmers are! Save your Sups.—If you have a strip of land, 
making clover hay; in two weeks more we/do not throw away suds. Both ashes and suds 
shall be in the midst of wheat harvest. Every|are good manure for bushes and young plants. 
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Gleanings from our Foreign Exchanges. 


Sutraate or Line.—Mr. Majendie submitted 
to the inspection of the Council a sample of sul- 
phate of lime—a substance which in its native 
mineral and impure state is wel) known to farm- 





ers under the name of gypsum or plaster of 
Paris, but which as an artificial and pure com-| 
pound of sulphuric acid and lime is known to} 
chemists as sulphate of lime. He stated that his 
sample of sulphate of lime was obtained as a) 
refuse by the tallow chandlers in their process| 
of making the ‘‘ composition” candles, and meal 
to be purchased at a cheap rate. Its peculiarity | 


consisted in the minute state of division to which | 
its particles were reduced by that chemical pro- | 
cess, a condition which it was conceived would, before. 


reatly accelerate its action when applied as a 
ressing for the clover crop. Professor Way 
had made for Mr. Majendie an analysis of this 
substance, and found it to be composed as follows : 
Sulphate of lime, 66.40 
Free sulphuric acid, 3.18 
Accidental water, 17.01 
Combined water, anda little fatty matter, 12.86 
99.45 
Mr. Majendie at a future meeting would re- 
port the price at which it could be obtained as 
an article of commerce. Professor Way, who 
was present, explained that the tallow-chandlers, 
to obtain from candles the stearine, of which 
their composition candles is made, boiled the 
tallow along with quick lime, for the purpose of 
effecting that separation; and that the quick 
lime was afterwards precipitated by means of 
sulphuric acid, and formed the sulphate of lime 
in a highly comminuted state, of which a speci- 
men was then submitted to the Council by Mr. 
Majendie. He regarded this sulphate of lime 
as bearing the same relation to the common gyp- 
sum as the super-phosphate bore to the common 
phosphate. 


Tarek anp Tun Seepinc.—I have tried 
both thick and thin wheat sowing, and have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the higher the con- 
dition of the land the more seed should be sown, 
and the thicker the crop it is capable of bringing 
to perfection—as a stout horse in good condition 
will bear a load that it is useless to attempt to 
move with a weak animal. Early sown wheat 
no doubt stools much, but there are many disad- 
vantages in early seeding. I plant 9 pecks to 
the acre, and commence in November. My 
yield of last harvest will average as nearly as I 
can tell, 48 bushels per acre, (41 acres,) ; but 
mine is not strong wheat land. To insure large 
produce, the land being in high condition, much 
depends on a proper selection of seed. I grow 
Red Cluster; it has a short stout straw, stands 
up well in a heavy crop, and is not inclined to 
mildew. This is important to be remembered 





-wheat likes a hard mattress and not a feather 


bed to lie on; there never will be a great pro- 
duce unless the land is firm. Do not bruise the 
plant in frosty weather, nor eat off @ter than 
February. I had lately the pleasure of going 
over Mr. Woodward’s farm at Cumberton ; 
he is a thick seeder, and | hold him to be in- 
ferior to none as an agriculturist. His crop of 
wheat last year wes 200 acres, a great portion of 
it averaged over 60 bushels ; one field of 14 
acres, planted with 3 bushels, produced 68 bush- 
els, all best corn, and more than three tons 
of straw to the acre. Lord Talbot, | am told, 


who paid Mr. Woodward a visit shortly before 
harvest, and has discernment in these matters, 
said, on viewing his field, (the first he came to on 
the farm,) he had never seen a “‘ crop of wheat” 


he land was in high condition, and 
had moreover 2 cwt. of Peruvian guano to the 
acre, before drilling, on bean stubble. The thin 
seeding theory has arisen and been put down, in 
past years, ti after time ; it may be adapted 
to land not capable of bearing a crop. 
Drarnine.—Mr. Fisher Hobbs thought the 
Council would be glad to know that among the 
practical good results of the Newcastle Meeting 
of the Society, one had occurred from a casual 
circumstance which had furnished the farmers of 
that neighborhood with a tangible and striking 
proof the advartages of draining, a fact which 
had been communicated to him by Mr. Ramsay, 
a member of the Society, who had felt a deep 
interest in the progress and success of that 
Country Meeting. By the requirements of the 
Society, it was necessary that the site of the 
show-yard on the Town Moor at Newcastle, 
should be drained sufficiently to prevent any in- 
convenience for the purposes of the exhibition, 
should the weather at the time of holding the 
meeting have proved unfavorable, and much 
rain have fallen. Such was the repugnance of 
the freemen at the breaking of the ground for 
this purpose, and the violation of their common 
rights in the supposed lasting injury that was in 
that manner about to be inflicted on their prop- 
erty, that it was only after the most obstinate 
struggle, and the united remonstrances of the 
authorities of the town, that such operation was 
allowed at length to be effected, agreeably with 
the regulations of the Society. The time had 
passed by, and the struggle was almost forgotten; 
but the area of the common so drained (although 
not perhaps in the most complete manner, ac- 
cording to the experience gained at the present 
day) had remained a lasting instance of the 
striking effects produced by that drainage. The 
Steward of the Herbage Committee, as well as 
many of the freemen had now signified to Mr. 
Ramsay their entire conviction of the beneficial 
effects of draining, in consequence of the de- 
cided superiority of the grass on the drained 
portion over that on the remaining undrained 
portion of the Town-moor. Mr. Hobbs further 
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remarked, that, as an instance of the results at- 
tending draining of a stiff soil, this casual cir- 
cumstance had wrought a very favorable change 
in the opinions of many of the farmers in the 
neighborhood.—Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, as the di- 
rector of the show-yard at the Newcastle meet- 
ing, fully corroborated this statement. 


Rearinc Macaine.—Mr. Hussey, of Balti- 
more, U. S., requested that his reaping machine 
might be subjected to trial in England under the 
orders of the Society. The Council directed 
that Mr. Hussey should be informed that he was 
at liberty to enter his machine for the York 
meeting of the Society, when it would be sub- 
ject to trial at the discretion of the stewards and 
judges of the Show on that occasion. 


Wireworm.—Mr. Dickinson, of Curzon-st., 
favored the Council with the result of his en- 
deavors to eradicate the wire-worm from his 
italian Rye-grass, of which it gad previously, 
on the small plot of ground, destroyed three 
crops. This result was attained by the applica- 
tion of volatile alkali, as it exists in guano. 
This communication was received with the best 
thanks of the Council, and referred to the Jour- 
nal Committee. 


we eee eee eee eee 


Cost of Clearing Land at the West. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Your readers, from the 
following, can see the difference between com- 
mencing on a new farm at the West, and begin- 
ning as many of them did in Western New 
York. 

In 1846 I hired broke up, and completely grub- 
bed out, thirty-four acres of very grubby white 
and yellow oak openings, at.$6 per acre. I had 
to fence twa sides of the lot, 160 rods, requiring 
2240 rails, or fourteen per rod ; paid for splitting 
75 cents per hundred—and for hauling them to 
their place 50 cents per hundred, and for laying 
four cents per rod, making for fencing, $32 80. 


For fencing, as above, $32 80 
It cost to clear the land, about 10 00 
For plowing and grubbing 34 acres, at $6, 

Hauling of 144 loads of grubs, before sowing, 
Harrowing three times, thoroughly, 

Forty bushels seed wheat, at 75 cents, 

Harvesting, at $1 50 per acre, 

Threshing and marketing, 6 cts per bushel, 


Ihad about 800 bushels, and sold for 80 cents, 


Leaving a profit over all expense, of 


I paid about one dollar an acre too high for 
plowing and grubbing, it being a ‘‘dicker”’ trade. 
{ come at the price as it cost me, having hired 
the most of itdone. My crop being good, and 
the price fair for this place, it was a good outlay. 
But the main profit is in having subdued and 
brought to a good state of cultivation, thirty-four 
acres of land which can now be easily tilled 
with one span of horses. Last year 1 had 











such a piece, of forty acres, to sow to wheat. 
With one span of horses I broke it up in seven- 
teen days, harrowed twice, before cross plowing, 
in six days; cross plowed it in thirteen days, 
and harrowed in the seed in seven days more— 
in all, team-work, forty-three days. The crop 
looks promising, and under favorable circum- 
stances, will give eight hundred bushels of wheat. 
I wore up three plow points on an old pow, and 
had the harrow teeth sharpened once. The land, 
a sandy loam, wears tools but little. 

This is the sunny side, and looks fair, | know. 
But how many at the east with means so scanty 
that they can not procure a home, or place to 
labor, might Aere become comparatively inde- 
pendent, where land is cheap and productive * 

Eckford, Mich., 1848. A Supscriper. 


‘Draining, 


Tue draining of wet lands has become one of 
the most important branches of mechanical 
agriculture. An excess of water in the soil 
prevents the access of air, reduces the tempera- 
ture, favors the formation of frost, fogs and mil- 
dew, and renders tillage difficult or impossible. 
Soils may be rendered too wet in various ways, 
as, by the tides of the sea, by the setting back 
of rivers, by permanent springs in the soil, by 
small subterranean streams, and by the compact 
and retentive nature of the soil or subsoil. The 
advantages of draining, and the various modes 
by which it is best accomplished, are well de- 
scribed by Jounson and Couiman, from whose 
works the following facts in relation to the ope- 
ration are derived. 

1. It carries off all stagnant water, and gives 
a ready escape to the excess of what falls in 
rain. 2. lt prevents the ascent of water from 
below, either by capillary attraction, or springs. 
3. It allows the water of rains to penetrate, and 
find a ready passage from the soil, instead of 
washing the surface. 4. The descent of water 
through the soil is followed by fresh air, which 
occupies the space just left by the water. 
5. The soil after thorough draining becomes 
looser, more friable and easily broken ; this is 
especially true of stubborn clays, which in prac- 
tice becomes altogether another soil. 6. By 
freeing the soil frem the excess of water, it be- 
comes warmer, and thereby advances the crop 
to an earlier harvest: thus it is ‘equivalent to a 
change of climate.” 7. When the autumn is 
wet, draining carries off the superabundance of 
water, and prepares the land for sowing fall 
crops, which would otherwise be retarded, or 
altogether prevented. 8. In its consequences it 
is equivalent to an actual deepening of the soil. 
9. In wet soils, bones, wood-ashes, rape dust, 
nitrate of soda, and other artificial manures are 
almost thrown away. 10.° He who drains con- 
fers a benefit upon his neighbors also. 11. It 
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produces a more salubrious climate, and con- |The robin and blue-bird first heard here this year 
duces greatly to the health and moral happiness| March the 8th. ‘The mean time for the flowering 
of the whole population. of the shad-bush, from observations made at 48 


Several different modes of draining are prac- different localities, was May 1. It was in blossom 
ticed in Great Britain, which are worthy of|here this year May 1; last year May 7; in 1846, 
notice—some of them are also known and prac-|April 26; in 1845, April 21; and in 1844, 
ticed in the United States. The process of April 14. The earliest appearance of the robin 
draining by open ditches is the rudest, and was | here within the last twelve years was in 1840, 
doubtless the first form of draining. Covered|When it was first seen February 29 ; the latest 
drairs were next substituted, of various con-| appearance within the same period of time was 
struction. One form of these is made by dig-|ip 1839 and °43, when it appeared April 3d, of 


ing a ditch, and then filling it with straw or each year. The earliest flowering of the maple 
‘on record here, within the same period, March 


aggots, and covering itover with the earth which ‘ F 
was thrown out. Another form is excavated so | 3d of 1842 ; the earliest flowering of the shad- 
bush, April 14th, 1844. This, the spring of 


as to taper to a point at the bottom, and having : " 5 
a shoulder left at the height from the bottom 1844, is the earliest on record ; plum in blossom 
which it is desirable to cover the water-course. | April 15th; peach and cherry, the 16th ; cur- 
This is then covered by an inverted sod, | rant 19th; and apple the 24th; strawberries and 
which rests on the shoulders; after which the |cherries ripe May the 25th ; and the v heat har- 
earth thrown out in excavating is returned, and | Vest Was commenced June the 29th. The peach, 
the surface levelled. Another process is by the|plum, cherry and apple blossomed here this 
mole plow : another by filling the bottom of aj year, varying from April 5th, when a peach tree 
ditch with small stones of uniform size. Two|Was in blossom, to May Ist, when apple blos- 
other forms, called in England file and pipe|soms began to open, although not in full bloom 
drains, are constructed by means of tile and|until the 18th: plum and cherry ‘were in full 
pipes made of brick clay, and are said to form| blossom about the 25th; peach a little earlier. 
In 1844 the peach, plum and cherry were all in 


water-courses which are both cheap and durable. ; 
M. M. Ropcers. | full blossom at the same time: not so usually. 


Monroe County, June, 1848. The spring of 1842 was earlier than the average ; 
peach in blossom April 15th, plum 19th, cherry 


Comparative Forwardness of the een. 22d, and apple May 2d. Strawberries and 
cherries ripe June 11th; the wheat harvest was 


Ir is with delight that the farmer, after a long| commenced July 19th. 
and dreary winter hears, for the first time, the} The springs of 1839, of 1841, and of 1843, 
notes of the blue-bird and robin-red-breast, the| were uncommonly late. In 1841, which is the’ 
first precursors of spring. The singing of these | latest spring on record, plum began to blossom 
birds, the music of the frogs, and the flowering| May 15th, peach the 18th, cherry the 21st, and 
of the early plants are observed and listened to,|/apple the 22d. -.Cherries ripe July 3d; the 
with peculiar delight; not because the edrly|wheat harvest was commenced Jply 28th. In 
songsters sing more sweetly than those that ap-| 1843, cherry in blossom May 10th, plum 12th, 
pear later, nor, that these flowers are more beau-| peach 16th, and apple 16th. Strawberries ripe 
tiful and fragrant than those that deck the hills,|June 16th, and cherries the 23d; the wheat 
and cover the valleys, and fill the air with their| harvest was commenced July 20th. Strawber- 
balmy fragrance later in the season ;—but from| ries ripe here this year May 29th, and cherries 
the well known fact that they are the harbingers|June 5th. The comparative view thus presented 
of spring. to the reader shows the present season to be 
The first appearance of the blue-bird and robin, | earlier than the average. ‘The te:nperature of 
the flowering of the maple, the shadbush and the | the spring, by comparison, is shown to be above 
fruit trees, have been so long recorded, and at/the mean. 
different localities over this state and country,; We have had some cold days since the Ist of 
that from a comparison of these observations we|June—but not more so than usual :—it is very 
are enabled to judge of the relative advance-|common to have frost, and even flakes of snow, 
ment of one spring with another. during the first half of the month of June. A 
In number 7 of the 8th volume of the Genesee| correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, 
Farmer, the writer presented a summary view| writing from Hampshire Co., Mass., says, that 
of these observations for the last eleven years, | the frost there, since the first of this month, was 
beginning with the spring of 1837, and ending/so destructive to agricultural vegetation as to 
with that of 1847. render it necessary to replant. e had frost 
From the observations made at forty-four dif-|here; but it did little damage. Many of the 
ferent localities in the state, embracing all its|/readers of this paper will recollect the killing 
remote parts, it showed the mean date for the| frost of June 6th, 1816, with the same distinct- 
appearance of the robin to be March the 19th.|ness that others remember the eclipse of the sun, 
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in June, 1806, or the “dark day,” as it was] it to a hard slate or stone. 


It has been found 


called, of May 19th, 1780. The frost of June |upon analyzation to contain about one-half cili- 
the 6th, 1816, was perhaps no more memorable cia, one fourth alumina, and one eighth pyrites 


than the one of September, during the same 
year—this nearly destroyed corn, and rendered 
it exceedingly difficult to obtain seed for plant- 
ing the next year. 

The writer would suggest to those who are in 
the habit of making and registering observa- 
tions of the time of the earliest flowering of 
plants, shrubs, forest and fruit trees, that they do 
this as soon as a flower can be found whose pol. 
len begins to fall; because the time when a 
plant is in full flower is very much a matter of 
opinion, as to, which different persons vary 
widely in their estimates. Let the most favora- 
ble places be selected, and the observations be 
made and recorded of the same trees, and plants 
of the same localities. Observations thus made 
and preserved, become of great interest and value 
to the farmer himself; and, not only so, but to 
his children, and the generations that come after 
them. L. Wersere.u. 

Rochester, June, 1848. 


Meteorological Observations. 


Tne following is a condensed statement of a 
Meteorological journal kept by M. Eames, Esq., 
in Rutland Jefferson County, N. Y., whose resi- 
dence is 1056 feet above tide level—showing the 
amount of water which fell in each month of the 
years 1846 and 1847. Also, the lowest and 
highest point of the Barometer and Thermome- 
ter in each month of the year 1847: 








Amount of Rain.’ Thermometer 





Barometer. 
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Lowest 
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of iron, with lesser proportions of magnesia, lime, 
From the extraordinary character 
of the article, it is supposed by geologists who 
have visited the mine, that there must be some 
fissure or crevice in the bottom of the ditch, 
through which the article, ina liquid state, was 
ejected from below. 

When the substance is taken out, dried, ground 
to a fine powder, mixed with linseed oil, and ap- 


| plied with » brush to either wood, tin, iron, cloth, 


paper, or bricks, and then exposed a few months 
to the atmosphere, it becomes a perfect slate, 
impervious to the action of the weather, or to fire 
—the weather serving only to turn it to stone, 
and render it harder the longer it is exposed, 
while fire will char the substance to which it is 
‘applied before it will give way. 

We were shown specimens upon cloth and 
wool that were as fine specimens of school slate 
as we have ever seen, and would show pencil 
marks equally well. It is also susceptible of the 
highest polish, as we saw a piece upon wood 
that was polished, and had the appearance of the 
finest Egyptian black marble. The article is of 
mucp value, we should suppose, for covering 
roof§ steamboats, dams, fences, buildings, and 
everything else requiring protection from fire or 
the weather, or for fire fronts, carriages, or cen- 
tre or pier tabels, as it is in fact slate in a liquid 
state when applied, and in a few @ponths acquir- 
es the solidity of the finest slate. 

We learn from Mr. Blake, who has secured 
a patent for his discovery, that it is sold at his 
place at $3 per hundred |bs., which will cover 
the roof of a house thirty feet square, or nine 














-|hundred superficial feet. 


Note.—The Cement above mentioned is bein 
used to a considerable extent in Rochester an 
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Diseovery of a Mineral Paint or Cement. 


Mr. Wm. Blake, of Akron, Ohio, called on 
us two or three days ago, says the National In- 
telligencer, and exhibited an article that must, 
we think, become of great value. It was discov- 
ered sometime since in the township of Sharon 
Ohio, and is taken from an excavation in a rock 
about twenty feet deep, and spreading over some 
six or eight acres. The substance is black, re- 
sembling in.'igo, and about the consistency of 
cold tallow, when taken from the mine, but an 
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its vicinity. We learn that about fifty buildings 
have been roofed with it, in this city, within a 
few months past. For the information of those 
of our readers who reside in this vicinity, we 
will state that Mr, M. F. Reynoxos, at No. 17 
Buffalo street, Rochester, is the agent of the pro- 
prietor—and that he sells the cement, at $4 per 
hundred lbs. —Eb. Gen. Far. 
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Scrarcnes anv Couic 1n Horses.—I have 
never failed to cure the worst cases of colic by 
drenching the horse with about half a pint of good 
hop yeast. The yeast may be diluted with an 
equal quantity of warm water; and a half pound 
of gunpowder well mixed with about the same 
weight of hog’s lard will cure the scratches,— 
Wash the part clean with soap-suds, and rub in 
the mixture several times daily for a few days. 
[ have appliedgit, as a poultice, by tying on with 





exposure for a few days tw the atmosphere, turns 


a strip of cloth.— Southern Planter. 
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Rearing Poultry. | 


[Conciuded from page 156.] 

Ducxs.—The old ducks, if they have not access 
to creeks or rivers, where they will find food 
adapted to their nature, should have animal food 
mixed with their grain or meal, and if it be ex- 
pected of them to lay well, attention must be 
paid to their being regularly fed night and morn- 
ing. This attention not only insures plenty of 
eggs, but attaches them to their homes. 

It is best to set the duck eggs under hens, as 
ducks are but indifferent setters and nurses.— 
Thirteen duck eggs are as many as a hen can 
conveniently cover. One drake to five ducks 
is about the right number for breeding purposes. 

As the ducks are being hatched they should be 
taken from the hen and placed in a basket, as 
recommended for youngchickens. Boil a piece 
of fresh meat of some kind, chop it very fine, 
and mix it up with corn meal dough, made with 
boiled milk, as for the chickens, and feed the 
young ducks. When the hen has hatched all 
out, place her and her young brood under a coop, 
where they must be regularly fed three times a 
day as above directed. They should be kept 
with the hen until they begin to get feathers on 
the sides of their bodies, when they may ¥ turn- 
ed into the poultry yard with the other foWls, but 
you should always recollect if you expect them 
to become fine large fowls, you must feed them 
well, not omjtting to give them occasional meals 
in which affimal food is mixed, and that they 
should be kept dry. Water is the proper ele- 
ment of wild ducks; nature has provided them 
with oleagenous substance that nearly renders 
them impervious to water—not so with the tame 
or domesticated duck when young. On being 
exposed to wet, their feathers become ruffled ; 
perhaps this is owing to their not being able in 
a farm-yard to obtain that kind of food which ena- 
bles the wild duck to secrete that peculiar oi! 
which protects their feathers from wet. Be the 
cause what it may, the fact is obvious that young 
tame ducks, in the early stages of their existence, 
are injured by becoming wet, and that disease 
and death is the consequence. Therefore they 
should be kept in their coops for some weeks 
of a morning, until the dew is exhaled by the 
sun—and hence their coops, while being made 
water-tight, should be so arranged that they can 
be kept in them when it may be necessary to 
screen them from rain or dews. Fresh clean 
water should always be before them to drink, 
but never to dabble in. As they attain age and 
become feathered, they may have access to ponds 
or running streams—not before. Their food 
then may be advantageously made of boiled po- 
tatoes and corn meal, homony andcorn. While 

wing, they should at all times be plentifully 
ed, as stinting them while in tMfat state invaria- 
bly stunts their growth. 





As tame ducks are promiscuous layers and 
will drop their eggs anywhere, they should be 
kept in the duck house of a morning until they 
shal] have iaid their eggs. 

Younc Turkeys.— These are delicate and 
chilly bodies, and require the utmost attention 
to raise them. For many weeks after being 
hatched they require to be kept dry and warm 
and to be fed with stimulating, nutritious food. 
As soon as hatched they must be taker from the 
mother and given a grain of black pepper, then 
be put into a basket with wool or cotton, and 
lightly covered with the same material. If the 
weather be cold the basket should be placed suf. 
ficiently near the fire to keep them measurably 
warm. In a few hours after being hatched and 
thus treated, they must be fed with hard boiled 
eggs, chopped fine. This food may be advan- 
tageously continued for a few days. After the 
third day it might be well to mix with the eggs 
little crumbs of pone bread or stale white bread, 
moistened to a proper consistence with the curd 
of sour milk, off of which the whey has been 
strained, and with which the tops of the wild 
onion or chives, chopped fine, must be mixed. 
This kind of food, with occasional messes of 
boiled wheat, millet, or rice, should be continued 
for about eight weeks, never omitting to season 
them with the tops of the wild onion or chives, 
as above dirécted. 

The hen turkey when first given her brood, 
should be placed in a dry, warm apartment, be 
regularly fed and watered thrice a day. The 
young ones should be fed oftener, be given water 
regularly, which should be placed in a shallow 
vessel, so that they cannot wet themselves, as 
wet is fatal to them. Inea few days, say three 
or four, a pen should be prepared out of doors 
for the old hen turkey, which should be so made 
at top as to turn rain and afford shade, as both 
sun and rain are injurious when the chicks are 
quite young. It is best, too, to have a separate 
coop in which to feed the young ones, as, other- 
wise, the old hen wonld be sure to appropriate 
the largest share of food for herself at the expense 
of her brood. 

As the young turkeys get older and stronger, 
and their digestive organs become strengthened, 
say in about eight weeks, the old hen may be let 
out of the coop, and the young fed on cabbage 
leaves or lettuce chopped fine, mixed with small 
homony or boiled potatoes ; but, even at this stage 
of their growth, the chopped wild onions and 
chives should not be omitted, as they still require 
the stimulating effects of these herbs to give tone 
to there stomach, and diffuse a warmth through 
their systems. 

Those who desire to have fine, well grown 
birds, must recollect that to insure this result, 
the turkey must be well fed during its entire stage 
of growing; they should recollect also, that the 
turkey, though domesticated, is of a wild, roving 
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nature, and that, unless attached to its home by 
kindness and care, will be apt to take to the 
woods ; to prevent which they should be fed in 
the poultry yard night and morning, and thus 
made to love their homes. They need not be 
stuffed, but still they should be fed, generously fed. 


The Snuffes and Gapes.—Young turkeys, 
when about three or four weeks old, are some- 
times liable to be attacked by these diseases, and 
we are told that they may both be cured by mix- 
ing a tea-spoonful of flour of sulphur in as much 
corn as is usually fed to twenty young turkeys. 
This must be given once a day until the disease, 
whether snuffles or gapes, disappears, which it 
will do in a few days. It is reasonable to pre- 
sume, ifsulphur will cure these diseases in the 
turkey, that it would prove equally efficacious if 
administered to chickens; and as the ren.edy is 
simple and inexpensive, it is certainly worthy 
of trial. 

The Scours.—If the young turkeys should be 
attacked with this disease, mix a table spoonful of 
pulverized charcoal or chalk with every pint 
af their food. 


Gerse.—As the goslings are hatched they 
must be taken from the mother and cared for as 
reccommended for young ducks. Whan the goose 
has hatched all the eggs, the young must be given 
her, though it would be best to keep her confined 
for two or three days, when she and her young 
brood may be turned out into the kitchen yard or 
lane. The goslings should be fed with crumbs 
of bread soaked in boiled milk, or with corn dough, 
made up with bonnyclabber, frequently through 
the day for the first week. When they gain 
strength enough to follow their mother, without 
danger of being seized with the cramp, she may 
be permitted to range somewhat at large in search 
of grass, that being the natural food of the goose. 
Chives chopped up fine and mixed up with their 
food once aday, will be found beneficial. When 
the goslings get six or eight weeks old they may 
be allowed messes of boiled potatoes and Indian 
meal dough, in which chives have been chopped 
fine and mixed. 

Goslings are liable to diarhea; this may be 
ehecked by mixing a tea spoonful of powdered 
chalk or charcoal in a pint of their food. The 
same precaution is necessary with regard to water, 
with young goslings aswith young ducks. Their 
drinking water should therefore be given them 
under the same restrictions, and as much care 
taken to preserve them dry as with the young of 
ducks. The goslings should have clean straw 
placed beside their mother for them to sleep on 
in the goose-house at night. The house should 
at all times be kept clean. 

It may be well to observe, in conclusion, that 
each kind of poultry would be the better for 
having a separate house for their accommoda- 








The Last Efforts of an Inventive Genius. 


A. B. had been a man engageg in active life, 
of a vigorous mind, and fond of studying some 
new application of mechanical powers. Some 
of his inventions have been highly useful. 
When old age had laid her withering hand upon 
him, and disease had brought him to the borders 
of the grave, his mind burst forth with unwonted 
vigor. Although many of his thoughts were 
extravagant and gave evidence of a deranged 
intellect—yet two of his suggestions | think 
worthy of consideration. Oue related to the 
best means of mending breaks in the canal. It 
is well known to those conversant with the sub- 
ject, that it is a matter of much difficulty, at the 
time of a break, to procure timber of sufficient 
length and strength to commence a dam upon. 
Much time is lost and great damage done in the 
delay in procuring timber. 

His suggestion was to have each repairing 
scow provided with sufficient ropes or cables 
to stretch across the canal; then, by — 
posts in each bank, the ropes can be fasten 
and the dam built in a few minutes. 

The other suggestion related to digging wells 
when stone were not easily procured for walling 
them. His plan was as follows: dig a well of 
the requisite size, say 8 or 10 feet deep ; then 
procure lath sawed from a half inch thick, and 
spring them in around the well at the usual dis- 
tance of lathing. Put on a good coat of plaster 
made of lime cement. When this is hardened 
sufficiently, dig down another 8 or 10 feet, and 
proceed as before. It is obvious that this would 
make a wall of strength and durability, and 
would be a cheap and expeditious way of walling 
up a well or cistern. 
if you think these suggestions worthy of 
being snatched from oblivion, you will please 
insert them in the Farmer. Yours, &c., 
East Bloomfield, N. Y., 1848. ADAMS. 
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Improvep Cueese Press.—Mr. Ira Carter, 
of Plattsburg, Clinton county, N. Y., has in- 
vented a beautiful and excellent Cheese Press, 
which is very different in its construction from 
any in common use. By pinions working in 
two rack levers, the table on which the cheese 
is placed, is raised and brought in contact with the 
head of the rack levers, and the whole weight of 
the cheese table and its appendages act upon the 
rack levers as a pressing power. Owing to this 
peculiarity of its construction, it occupies but a 
a very small space, as the rack levers are 
upright, and joined by a cross head. It can do 
more work than presses which occupy three 
times the space which it does. They can be 
built very cheap as the whole of the works can 
be made of cast iron, and thus be mede very 
durable. Measures have been taken to secure 





tion.—American Farmer. 


a patent. — Scientific American, 
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HUSSEY'S REAPING MACHINE. 


LLL —_— - 


Hussey’s Reaper, and other Implements. 
| 


Or the various reaping machines now offered | 


to the public, Hussey’s Reaper is mons sade eg 


by many practical farmers decidedly superior to | 
any other. As it has been used extensively for| 
several years, in different and distant sections of 
the country, a large number of grain growers 
have given it a thorough trial. The machine is 
highly commended by those who have had from 
three to six year’s experience in its use—suffi- 
cient to afford abundant evidence of its value as 
a durable labor-saving implement —as will be 
seen by reference to certificates embraced in an 
advertisement published elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the Farmer. It is manufactured by Mr. 
Taos. R. Hussey, of Auburn, N. Y. The 
rice of the machine varies according to size. 
ose which cut a swath 5 feet wide are sold for 
$110—five and a half feet, $115—-six feet, $120. 


Implements by the Agricultural Committee of 


size—54 acres of heavy wheatinone day. Mr. Wm. Bow- 
man reports that he cut 14 acres in halfa day. These are 
extra days’ work, and can only be accomplished with good 
horses and at good speed. From 15 to 20 acres may be 
ay’s work, 

2d. Hussey's Mowing- Machine, with cutters on the same 
principle as those of the Reaper, has been successfully tried 
in this County, and if done at the same speed, will cut from 
10 to 15 acres per day. oe 

“3d. Penitock’s Drill. 4+’Phis implement has been-if use 5 
or 6 years, with great success. W. J. C. Ciarx, the Pres- 
ident of the Newcastle County Agricultural Society, stated 
before the Society that he sowed a part of his field with this 
drill last year, at the rate of one and one-fourth bushels of 
'wheat to the acre, and that the yieid of the drilled was more 
than double that of the part of the same field upon whieh 
two and a half bushels of wheat had been sown to the acre 
broadcast. 

4th. Mr. J. Carr, of Bradywine Hundred, has recently 
imported a drill from England, at a cost of nearly three hun- 
dred dollars. This machine has the management box, and 
is constructed so 8 to sow the concentrated manures, pow 
drette, guano, ashes, &c., at the same time of sowing the 
wheat. 

The thanks of this Society and the farmers of the County 
we due to Mr. Carr for his public spirit in sending to Eng- 

and (his fatherland,) an order to purchase the best and 


The following is an extract from a Report on Ps improved implement of the kind in the kingdom, re- 


Newcastle county, Delaware, published in the 
May number of the Farmer’s Library and 
Monthly Journal of Agriculture. The reader 
will observe that the extract not only speaks fa- 
vorably of Hussey’s Reaper, but also commends 
Pennock’s Grain Drill and other implements 
heretofore noticed ‘n the pages of this journal : 

Tae Committee on Agricultural Implements regret that 
farmers and mechanies have been so remiss in not bringing 
out valuable implements, known to have been put in sue- 
eessful operation, within a few years, in different parts of 
this country and this State—among which are, 

Ist, Hussey'’s Reaping- Machine, upward of thirty of which 
are owned in this County. Twenty of these were intro- 
duced the last harvest, varying in price from $100 to $175 
each. The work done by them has been eminently satis- 
factory the past season. Mr. Bryan Jackson and Col. J. 


— of cost, (in which he was most fortunate, as he got 
he identical implement which took the first premium at the 
Royal Agricultural Exhibition)—particularly when it is 
‘Anown that he (Mr. Carr) has invited all farmers and machi- 
nists to come forward and examine it, and to build and use 
from the same pattern free of charge. 


5th. Threshing-Machines.—We have in St. George’s Hun- 
dred four superior Threshing-Machines or Separators, 
which get out and clean the wheat ready for market at the 
one operation, 4¢0 bushels per day, if well attended. The 
first two of these Separators were brought from Rochester, 
New-York, last June, by B. F. Frencu & Co. The other 
two were purchased, and are now owned, by J. & Isaac 
‘Woops, of St. George’s. They have all been used with 
much success. 
| 6th. Hemp-Brake.—A Hemp-brake of simple construction 
— been invented and patented by an ingenious fellow citi- 

n, Mr. Frank Hotcoms. it has been successfully 
tried in the presence of a portion of this Committee, who 
doubt not that the implement will eventually be nearly as 
yaluable to the hemp-grower of the West 1s Whitney's 





W. Andrews report that they cut—with one of the largest 
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/eotton-gin was to the cotton-grower of the South. 
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The Crisis of the Crops 


(From the Lendon Pictorial Times.] 

The month which follows the longest day ex- 
poses the cerealia, or corn bearing p‘ants, to the 
severest trial of the season. It is then the plants 
flower, and it is necessary to fecundity that the 
weather be warm, dry, and breezy. Such is 
precisely the character of our present days; we 
are passing the critical period auspiciously ; the 
fragile stamina of the wheat, the barley, the oat, 
the rye, are swinging unperceived by careless 
eyes in fruitful summer winds, and as they turn 
their tiny bodies to the sun, burst in glittering 
sprays of pollen, which as they descend are caught, 
particle by particle, by the pistils, vivifying the 
germ, and anne hope of a “ merry harvest’ 
all but secure, The early rains gave the plants 
strength and ‘ bottom ;’’ the present genial tem- 
perature has drawn forth the flowers from the 
chaff-coverings of the ear, and the fresh enliven- 
ing winds which we have enjoyed with it are 
completing the work of fructification. The only 
evil which remains to be dreaded is an attack 
from one or more of the various species of smut 
which attack corn plants. To put our country 
friends upon their guard against them, and to 
enable agriculturists to discriminate and 
report any species which may appear, we 
subjoin the following account of the whole 
family :— 

These fungi are called uredines, the plural 
of uredo, which is a term derived from the 
Latin word uro, to burn, because the dis- 
coloration of the parts of plants affected by 
them produces a burnt appearance. The 
uredines are chiefly found on the young or 
old leaves of corn plants, and occasionally 
an the stems; but in the last instance, it 
has been surmised that the indications simi- 
lar to uredo are only immature forms of 
puccinia. 


Pistils and Germ of Wheat. 

There is no stage of growth in which the wheat 
plant is free from the attacks of the uredo. Early in 
the spring it is found on the young blades ; and in the 
Year 1846 it was in such quantities in some districts, 
that the fields looked yellow with it, and at one time 
tt produced much alarm. Later in the season jt often 

ds ia the glumes and palew of the ear, even 
after the grain is formed, ese yellow or orange 
uredines are of two kinds. One of them, from the 

‘ong form of its pores, is called uredo linearts ; the 


lo rubigo means red dust, and no name could 
Possibly convey a truer idea of its appearance. Both 





these uridines are closely allied to the rust on the leaves 
of rose trees, called udea rose. ‘Their color varies from 
orange to a brownish hue, and they cause the parts at- 
tacked to look as if they were dusted with rustiness of 
these colors. They belong to the order coniomycetes, or 
dusty fungus. It is a rare thing to find any wheat field 
altogether free from them at any season of the year.— 
When the chaff scales are attacked, the spots look like 
patches of red gum. Hence red gum 1s sometimes given 
it; but it is most frequently known as red-robin, red-rust, 


or red-rag. 


Flowers of Wheat Magnified. 
The flower consists of two pistils and three anthers. 


Yy 


edo rubi rh i 
uredo rubigo, whose pores are nearly spherical. Flowers of Wheat Enclosed in the Chaffy Covering of the 


Future Grain. — (Magnified.) 
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The Manufacture of Cheese. 


[Mr. Fish’s Essau, concluded from page 163.] 

Pressinc.— When curd is yproperly tempered for press- 
ing, « cotton or linen cloth is spread over the hoop, the curd 
is put in and pressed with from three to twelve tons weight, 
turned twice in eight-and-forty hours, into clean dry cloth. 
The press should be sure to follow down as the curd yields 
(when young.) to press out whey before a rind is formed to 
prevent its escepe. There is no danger of too much press- 
ure, after the first ten mmutes. The press, hoops, cloths, 
&c., should be cleaned with lye often, to keep the rind 
from cracking. The cloth is taken from the cheese when it 
is taken from the hoop. The cheese is set on the table for 
a few hours until dry enough to absorb oil, and then pain- 
ted with annatto, mixed in strong lye, (from common ashes) 
kept in a jar for ready use. This toughens the rind so that 
it will not require much grease after the first coat, to become | 
smooth, if rubbed often with the hand moistened with oil. 

The paint will fade to a rich butter color, which is as 
high a color as is desirable. A firm rind may be formed 
upon cheese when young, by a careful exposure to drying 
air, frequently rubbing with the hand, and no more oil than 
will readily incorporate with the rind. If more grease is 
used than will be taken up, it will sooner or later flake off, 
leaving the cheese scabby without rind, exposed to cracks, 
flies, mould, &c. Oil for greasing cheese is obtained frum 
cream skimmed from whey, (after standing 24 hours :) it is 
churned till separation takes place like butter, then melted 
over a slow fire till itis turned toofl. A preparation of bees- 
wax, from 4 to 4, mixed with oil, will make a rind impervi- 
ous to flies, 

It is most desirable that cheese designed for foreign mar- 
kets should be in proportion half as thick as they are wide, 
and not to exceed 100 Ibs. in weight. The size of the hoop 
may be calculated from the number of gallons of milk ; each 
gallon wil! make one pound of cheese. A cheese 


21 inches wide wil 
20 ‘ 





‘ 


| weigh 14} lbs to each inch in depth. 
ae 12 lbs “oe ae 


“ce 


104 Ibs 
9 Ibs 
8 Ibs 
7 lbs 
6 lbs 
5 lbs 

Cheese of the above proportions are banded with cotton 
eloth to keep them in shape. The band should not cover 
more than an inch or inch and a-half of the flat surface.— 
Heavy cheese must be banded with cloth that will not 
stretch, or their weight will make them ill-shapen. 

In April, 1847, I divided curd into two equal parts, after 
it was salted, and ready to press, and pressed in equal and 
varied shapes to ascertain the result of varied heat, salt, &c. 
April 24th, (see schedule of April,) No. 1 was kept in a 
room of from 90 to 100 degrees heat; did not huff, but not 
having rennet enough to keep pace with the heat, soured, 
was hard dry and smart; shrunk twelve per cent in sixty 
days. No. 2, kept in temperature seventy-five degrees, 
did not huff, cured slow, was soft and mild flavour, shrunk 
nine per cent in ninety days, 

April 26th, doubled rennet; put cheese No. 3 by side of 
cheese No. 1; No 3 huffed in three days, in twenty days 
run oil, tainted and spoiled. No. 4 put with No. 2; huffed, 
cured quick, and was light, porous and sharp. Doubling 
the amount of salt would control rennet, and keep cheese 
from huffing ; but did not prevent them from souring, be- 
coming hard and unmerchantable. The time of curing was 
in proportion to the amount of heat and rennet used. Some 
of the high salted cheese in a hot room, were brtter ; but 
none in the cool room had that flavor, were long curing, 
shrunk less, and were of better quality. The eame course 
was taken in August, by dividing several days’ curd each 
day into three equal parts, pressed alike, and exposed to 
different temperatures in curing. The result was in favor 
of a medium rate of salt and heat, high salting and heat, ma- 
—_ hard smart cheese , low salting and heat, soft, mild, 
and tasteless ; low salting and high heat, porous, soft and 


rp. 

In 1845, the experiments alluded to, with sixty dairies, 
being got up expressly for shipment, a selection was made 
from the largest and most experienced dairymen in thirteen 
towns. A vigorous effort was made to reduce the whole 
practice to one general rule, consisting in strict cleanliness 








in every department, an equilibrium of heat in milk to set, 
not exceeding 90° with pure rennet to curdle milk in forty 
minutes ; curd thoroughly worked by hend till as fine, when 
scalded as wheat or corn; curd scalded in whey, with 
heat not exceeding one hundred degrees, and that heat held 
until the curd appeared shrunk, and would squeak when 
pressed between the front teeth. The whey to be drained 
off, and the curd salted while warm, with 2 lbs. of refined 
salt to 100 Ibs. of cheese, cooled and pressed forty-eight 
hours, Cheese half as high as wide. 

These leading points, strictly adhered to, were found ad- 
equate to produce the article required. where curing rooms 
were constructed so as to preserve a uniform moderate tem 
perature. The cheese, not affected by extreme changes of 
climate, fermented slowly and uniform, rind firm and smooth 
with little grease ; texture firm and solid, yet malleable like 
butter; the flavor mild and pleasant. The weather bein 
cool till June, a great uniformity was manifest in shape a 
texture, A sudden change of weather to 88 degrees, lasting 
several days, produced a contrast in different dairies. equal 
to the extreme in temperature. which was found in many 
dairy rooms to exceed the common atmosphere from 8 to 10 
degrees. With little or no ventilation in these, cheese 
were much swollen, and could be kept in shape only by 
using less rennet and more salt. The huffed cheese remain- 
ing in same rooms become tainted, or generated a sharp, 
unpleasunt flavor , those removed to a temperature suited 
to their constitution cured quick, and were well adapted 
to early home markets. Those salted high enough tostand 
the excess of heat, were hard, dry, crumbly and smart. A 
dry room was found best for a wet cheese, and a damp room 
best for a dry cheese , but in no case was a high tempera 
ture, (exceeding 75") found necessary. 

These and like experiments, too numerous to detail, con- 
firm my conviction that much of the bad flavor complained 
of in the American cheese, may be prevented with proper 
attention to curing. In addition to the extreme changes 
of weather in our climate, which are more than sufh- 


|cient to destroy the constitution of a well manufactured 


cheese. the practice too generally prevails, of placing cheese 
in some loft or upper room, least needed jor other uses, and 
often next to a roof where heat concentrates, and cheese 
becomes literally baked. 1 deem such rooms best as are 
calculated to preserve an eguilibrium of low temperature. 
A tight, spacious, studded and plastered lower room well 
ventilated, with northern exposure, where heat may be in- 
creased, and air dried by fire and ventilation or cooled and 
dampened if required, by air from an underground or ad 


| joining room, where ice may be kept, is best adapted to the 


climate. 

Having previously written at considerable length upon 
general treatment, adaztation of food, 1 shall not here go 
into a lengthy detail, but a few hints may not be inap- 
propriate. The success of dairy-men depends muc!: upon 
adapting their practice to the provisions of nature. Cows 
should be in a condition to yield the greatest flow of milk, 
upon the cheapest and most spontaneous pruductions from 
the earth. Maize, manglewurtzel, cabbage, carrots, and 
ruta bagas (of the cultivated crops) yield the lergest 
duct per acre, and from the various periods at which they 
arrive at maturity, are well calculated to protract the flow- 
ing of milk till late in the season. Those most perishable 
to be used first. It is ved by experiments that a cow 
will give the most milk from the same amount of food, 
during the first sixty days after having calved. My cows 
yielded 45 lbs. milk per day the first of March, on 25 lbs. of 

ood hay and 4 quarts of provender in slops. The first of 
) oer they diminished in quantity, and the first of Novem- 
ber on same feed, they gave only 20 lbs. per day. Other 
cows of equal quality coming in from the middle of April to 
the first of May, gave, on the first of June, 55 lbs. of milk 
on grass only, and held a good flow of milk through the 
season. On the first of December they gave 20 Ibs. of milk 
each, while those in milk the first of March were nearly 
dry, upon the same feed, proving conclusively, that cows 
in general, will yield more and better milk from the first of 
May to January, than from first of March to January. The 
months of March and April require much more labor and 
grain feed, that would etherwise turn to money. Natune 
provides in spring time, a principle of general progressive 
ness in the animal and vegetable kingdom. The thriftiest 
growth of spontaneous products is in May and June, and 
cows should then be in a condition to receive its aid. 

If seed of a spring crop is sown too early, the crop will 
be stinted , so with cows that calve in February and Mareb. 
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Nature having made its master effort in the animal economy, | 
it canno! be revived again in spring-time of vegetation, and 
in the fall, when farmers have more or less of coarse per- | 
ishable food, like pumpkins, apples, etc., they are not in 
as good condition to yield milk, as when they are started | 
late, and their milk is kept up by sowed corn, or other} 
succulent fuod. 

I realized the greatest nett product of cheese in my dairy 
in 1844 and 1845. Commencing April 20th with*half my | 
cows in milk, average yield in 1844, 700 lbs. per cow, | 
market weight, In 1845, average yield 775 lbs. per cow, | 
weighed daily from the press, averaging five lhs. per cow 
per day during the first five months. No one kind of grass 
or other food is found to produce as much or as good milk, 
as good pasturage upon soil yielding a great variety of 

sses, each maturing at different periods, and furnishing 
in their turn the fower of feed, from which the finest flavor 
of butter and cheese is derived. Such soils are prevalent 
in this county, where the Jand is elevated and rot over 
worn with tillage. Low, marshy grounds, and those hav- 
ing a northern or northwestern descent are exceptions. 

A difference of from five to ten per cent is frequently 
shown by the lactometer in the quality of milk from neigh- 
boring dairies, the proof being in favor of those best fed and | 
cared for. The practice is prevalent among dairymen of 
pasturing the low, wet and shady portions of their farms, | 
(if they have such,) and using for meadows the more aired | 

rtions. In some locations, it is impossible to make a fine 

avored cheese, The curd works tough and stubborn, and 
cheese is invariably of a harsh rank flavor. If this practice | 
should be reversed, and the low lands used for meadows, | 
and the elevated, warmer portions grazed, no doubt a great | 
yp, would be made in our dairy products, | 

More care is required in working curd where whey an 
grain is fed, than when cows are grazed, as the milk is 
richer, and the cheese more apt to be harsh-flavored ; og 
eows are in heat, theie milk should not be put with the rest, 
tll thoroughly cooled. It is often rank and bitter and will | 
sour in a few hours, If cows eat salt largely, beware of | 
soft leaky cheese : it retards the effect of rennet to decom- | 
. Salt should lay by the cows that they may take a 
ittle daily. Corn sowed in drills will produce more milk, 
arising f-om cultivation and the effect of sun and air. If fed | 
when too old, it is not succulent, ang will dry ap the milk. 
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The Essentials to Produetive Farming. 


Tue following essentials for productive farm- 
ing are from the pen of the editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, which is, we believe, the oldest 
agricultural paper in the United States : 

1. Good implements of husbandry, plenty of 
them, which should always be kept in perfect order. 

2. Deep plowing, and thorough pulverization 
of the soil, by the free use of the harrow, drag 
and roller. 

3. An application of lime, marl or ashes, | 
where calcareous matter or potash may not be) 
present in the soil. | 

4. A systematic husbanding of every sub- 
stance on a farm capable of being converted into 
manure, as a systematic protection of such sub- 
stances from loss by evaporation or waste of any 
kinds, and a careful application of the same to 
the lands in culture. 

5. The draining of all wet lands, so as to 
relieve the roots of the plants from the ill effects 
of a super-abundance of water, a condition equal- 
ly as pernicious as drouth, to their healthful 
growth and profitable fructification. 

6. The free use of the plow, cultivator and 
hoe, with all row-cultered crops, so as to keep 
down; at all times, the growth of grass and weeds, 
thase pests which prove so destructive to crops. 














7. Seeding in the proper time, with good seed, 
and an equal attention as to time, with regard 
to the working of crops. 

8, Attention to the construction and repair of 
fences, so that what is made through the toils and 
anxious cares of the husbandman, may not be 
lost through his mages to protect his crops from 
the depradations of stock. 

9. Daily personal superintendence, on the 
part of the master, over all the operations of the 
farm no matter how good a manager he may 
have, or however faithful his hands may be, as 
the presence of the head of a farm, and the use 
of his eyes, are worth several pairs of hands. 

10. Labor-saving machinery, so that any one 
may render himself as independent as needful 
of neighborhood labor, as a sense of the com 
parative independence of the employer upon 
such labor begets a disposition of obedience and 
faithfulness on the part of the employed. 

11. Comfortable stabling and shoes, for the 
horses and stock, all necessary outbuildings for 
the accommodation of the hands, and protection 
of the tools and implemeats, as well as for the 
care of the poultry. 

12. Clover and other grasses to form a part 
of the rotation of crops, and these to be at proper 
periods plowed in, to form the pabulum for suc- 
ceeding crops. 

13. To provide a good orchard and garden— 
the one to be filled with choice fruits, of all 


| kinds—the other with vegetables of different 


sorts, early and late, so that the table may, at all 
times be well and seasonably supplied, and the 
surplus contributed to increase the wealth of the 
proprietor. 


NS 


Lunar Influence—‘Tides, &e. : 


In the third number of the present volume of 
the Farmer is an article from the pen of Mr. 
J. W. Dickinson, in which he comments with 
considerable freedom and some severity, on 
some of the doctrines of “ philosophy,” and 
even upon “philosophy” itself. I donot intend 
to argue the question with Mr. D., but will 
simply remark, that if he had made himself 
acquainted with modern philosophy, (which he 
evidently has not done,) he would have ascer- 
tained that some of his remarks, though applica- 
ble once, are inapplicable now ; and that some 
of his questions are very easily answered. But 
I wish rather to be a learner in this matter; and 
being one of those who stil] adhere to the ** New- 
tonian system” (theory ?) of the tides—“ for 
want of a better”—-1 wish for light on the sub- 
ject. And as Mr. D. more than intimates that 
he has “a better,” my wish is, that he would 
give it to the world, and with * ee permission, 
through the medium of the Farmer, that we 
who are anxious to know the truth may not be 
duped any longer. H 
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New ‘York ‘State Agricultural Society. 


JUDGES ON THE PREMIUM LIST. 

AT a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Society, held at Buffalo on the 22d ult., 
the following Judges were appointed for the 
September Show :— 


FOR CATTLE. 

On Short Horns—Hon, Allen ‘Trimble, Highland Co., 
Ohio; John Wetenhall, Nelson, C. W.; John F. Sheafe, 
New Hamburgh. 

Herefords, &c—L. G. Bingham, Williston, Vt. ; Freder- 
ick Ingersoll, Vernon, A. B. Dickinson, Hornby. 

Natives and Crosses—Michael Sullivant, Columbus, Ohio; 
— Johnston, Seneca Co. ; Thomas Kinsman, Kinsman, 

io. 

Working Oxven—Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles ; A. J. Wyn- 
koop, Chemung ; H. N. Uarey, Marcy. 

Steers Three Years old—S. 8, Ellsworth, Penn Yan; Ed- 
ward Munson, Sennett; Myron Adams, East Bloomfield. 

Steers one and two years old—S. W. Jewett, Weybridge, 
Vt; Hiram Ashley, Allen’s Corners; B. A. Hall, New 
Lebanon. 

Fat Cattle and Sheep—Aaron Clement, Philadelphia ; 
Thomas F. Devoe, Jefierson Market, N. Y.; Gen, Wm. 
Nash, New Haven, Vt. 

Milch Crws—Hugh Brodie, Near Montreal, C. E. ; Jo- 
seph Bennett, Cooperstown ; A. Woodruff, Strykersville. 


HORSES. 
Of all Work—J. B. Burnet, Syracuse ; Henry Rhodes, 


Manufactures No. 2, Linen—-Martin O.Coe,Le Roy; Harry 
Thompson, Black Rock ; George W. Tew, Silver Creek. 
C. N. Bement, Albany. 

Manufactures other than Household—O. Hungerford, 
Watertown; Frederick Hollister, Utica; E. D. Efner, 
Bufialo. 

Needle, Shell and Wax Work—Mrs. J. M. Sherwood, Av 
burn; Mrs. D. E. Evans, Batavia ; Mrs. Adam Fergusson, 
Waterdown, C. W., Mrs. Jacob Gould, Rochester ; Miss 2. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo ; Peter B. Porter, Niagara Falls, 
Secretary. 

Flowers—Dr. Herman Wendell, Albany; James Dugall, 
Ambherstburgh, C. W.; M. B. Bateham, Columbus, Ohio 
Artemas Bigelow, Penn Yan ; J. A. Harris, Cleveland, 0. 

FRUIT. 

Apples, Quinces, Melons, Cranberries—Dr. Kirtland, Roek 
port, Ohio ; Shepherd Knapp, New York ; Martia Springer 
Piqua Town, Ohio. 

Peaches, Plums, Nectarines Apricots, Grapes—N. Long 
worth, Cincinnati; Charles 8S. Wilson, Utica: Reubea 
Wood, Cleveland, O. 

Pears—Gen. H, A, 8. Dearborn, Hawthorn Cottage, 
Roxbury Mass.; George Hoadly, Cleveland; B. V. French, 
Braintree, Mass. 

Foreign Fruit—David Thomas, Greatfield; Charles Down. 
ing, Newburgh ; J. W. Bissel, Rochester. 

Vegetables—O. Phelps, Canandaigua ; James Woodruff 
Detroit ; Rev. C. E. Goodrich, Utica : Ira Hopkins, Auburn 

Paintings and Drawings—James Watson Williams, Utica, 
George Piatt, New York; John A. Granger, Canandaigua. 

Animal Paintings—Chas. Henry Hall, New York ; Rich. 
ard L. Allen, New Orleans : J. M. D. McIntyre, Albany. 
Frut Paintings—Prof. J. Jackson, Schenectady ; F. J. 





South Trenton ; Ela Merriam, Leyden. 

Draught Horses—B. N. Huntington, Rome; A. M. Clarke, | 
Warertown; T. C. Nye, Madison. 

Blood Horses—Join Taylor Cooper, Albany ; Hou. W. | 
H. Boulton, Toronto, C. W.; Elias Cost, Oaks Corners. 

Tiree and two years old—D. Hamilton, Watervliet; Isaac 
T. Grant, Junction ; Lyman Q. Sherwood, Auburn. 

Matched Horses—Mr. Landon, Congress Hall, Albany ; 
Erastus beach, Catskill ; Lewis Joy. South Trenton ; Jas. | 
M. Marvin, Saratoga Springs, Stephen Clarke, Waterford, 

Geldings—M. J. Hayes, Montreal ; Lester Barker, Clin- 
ton; Henry C. Miller, Hudson ; J. Lennebacker, Utica ; 
W. A. Beach, Saratoga Springs. | 

SHEEP. 

Long Wooled— Philip Reybold, Del. City ; Col Car- 
michael, Sing Sing : John Kennedy, Farmer. 

Middle Wooled--S, Wait, Montgomery, Orange Co.: 
— Gapper, Toronto, C. W.; Isaac Dillon, Zanesville, 

io. 


Mermors—Robert R. Reed, Washington, Pa., Mr. Hilde- 

braud, Massilon, Ohio ; John F. Gilkey, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Saxons and Sheperd Dogs—S. C, Scoville, Salisbury. Ct. ; 

o Noble, Massilon, Ohio ; Wm. H. Ladd, Richmond, 
io. 

Swine—Benjamin Enos, De Ruyter ; O. C. Chamberlain, 
Richfield Springs, Otsego Co. ; Roswell Carter, Chicago. 

Poultry—Henry Vail, Troy ; F. C. Moses, Skaneateles ; 
Rev. Mr. Anderson, Waterloo, C. W. 

Plows, &c.—J. Stanton Gould, Hudson; Wm. Buel, 
Rochester ; James M. Ellis, Onondga. 

To prepare ground and teams for trial of plows and plow- 
ing match—Henry W. Rogers, Buffalo; Daniel Reed Whee- 
ler, Ellicottville ; Alva Jefferson, Darien Centre, 

Plowing Match—Squire M. Brown, Elbridge, Onondaga 
Co.; Franklin Rogers, Seneca Co., John Mallory, Benton, 
Yates Co.; Wm. Ottley, Oaks Corners, Peter Crispel, jr., 
Hurley, Ulster Co. 

Farm Implements No 1—Amos Osborn, Albany ; Tallmage 
Delafield, Oakland ; Tracy Pardee, Oakfield, Gen. Co. 

Farm Implements No, 2—Amos Briggs, Schaghtieoke ; J. 
R. Speed, Caroline ; E. Marks, Geddes. 

Butter—Joseph A, Carey, Albany ; Elisha W. Sheldon, 
Sennett; E. R. Evans, Marcy. 

Cheese—Lemuel Hulbert, Winchester, Ct.; Thomas Burch, 
Little Falls ; Harrison Blodget, Denmark. 
Sugar and Honey—Jason Sexton, Chas. C. Haddock, 
e A. Moore, Buffalo. 

Silk and Silk Goods—Henry Hamilton, Manly Colton, E. 
Kenneth, Bufialo. 

Domestic Manufarture No. 1— Woolen—Chas. Lee, Penn 
Yan ; Linus D’Wolf, Middlebury, Wyoming, Co. ; Silas 
Parsons, Lockport. 





Betts, Newburgh ; N. Goodsell, Rochester; H. H. Coi, 
Euclid, Ohio ; J. W. Bailey, Platisburgh. 
Stoves—L. B. Langworthy, Rochester; M. D. Burnet, 
Syracuse; Orange Sackett, York, Livingston Co. 
Miscellaneous Articles—Zadock Pratt, Prattsville; Alber: 
H. Porter, Niagara Falls; Ebenezer Mack, [thaca. 
Discretionary Premiums No. 1—J- Delafield, Oaklands 


| wm. R. Gwinn, Medina ; Charles J. Orton. Fredonia, 


Discretionary Premiums No. 2—-Lyman A. Spalding, 
Lockport; C. C. Dennis, Auburn; Jacob Gould, Rochester. 

Discretionary Premiums No. 3. Implements of Music, &. 
—Geo. Dutton, Uti& ; Chas, Wilson, Rochester}; Robes 
Denton, Buffalo. 

Samples Grain, &c.—-George W. Patterson, Westfield; 
Philo Durfee, Buffalo : John. MeVean, Wheatland. 

Implements of manufacture for preserving flour, meal, Se. 
—S. R. Hutchinson, Cleveland, Ohio; Arthur Root, Albany 
John F. Porter, St. Josephs, Michigan. 

Foreign Cattl—W. H. Sotham, Black Rock : Lewes 
Eaton, Bufialo ; John Boies, Homer. 

Horses —Hon. Adam Fergusson, Waterdown, C. W. 
J. T. Blanchard, Saratoga Springs ; W. P. Nottingham, 
Palmyra. 

Sheep— Long wooled and Middle wooled—Sanford Howard, 
Albany; Richard Radley, Stafford, Genesee Co.; L. D. Clift, 
Carmel , Putnam Co, 

Merino and Saxons—Robert S. Rose, Richmond ; N. Y 
Tilden, New Lebanon ; Samuel Colt, Geneseo. 

Fine Wooled—H. Blanchard, Kinderhook ; R. R. Reed, 
Washington, Penn.; 8. N. Dexter, Whitestown ; Bronson 
— Ottawa, Illinois; John R. Cunningham, Richmond, 
Ohio. , 

Sweepstakes—Cattle—Dr. A. Watts, Chilicothe,Obio 
Henry Parsons, Guelph, C. W.; Wm. Parsons, Lockport. 

Committee on Railroad and Steamboat Transportation, &¢. 
—B. P. Johnson, Albany ; J. B. Burnett, Syracuse ; J. M. 
Sherwood, Auburn ; T. C. Petere, Bufialo. 


A resolution was adopted to hold a Pomologi- 
cal Exhibition at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society, in Albany, in January next. 


CoLorinc Woop. —French cabinet makers 
can now make wood of any color they please, 
by letting the roots of the trees absorb the color- 
ed fluids the year before itis cut down. A solu- 
tion of iron passed up one root, and of prussiate 
of potash up the other, will give the wood a per- 
manent blue color. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Communications have been received during the past 
month, from Johnsen Servis, W.R, Coppock, L. Wetherell, 
M. M. Rodgers, *, B. Hodge, ,*,, 8. W., —., and H. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We are indebted to Hon. Geo. 
P. Maxsu, for acopy of his address before the Rutland 
County (Vt.) Agricuiturai Society. To W. Keesr, Esq., 
for a pamphlet containing proceedings of Clinton County 
Agriculrural Society fur 1847, and Rules, Premium List, 
&c., for 1848.——To Hon. E. B. Hotmes for Annual! Re- 
port of Commissioner of the General Land Office —-To 
E. Darrow, Agent, Rochester, for No. 12 of the American 
Architect. ——To Hon. E. Burke, for acopy of the Report 
of the Commissioner of Patents for 1847.——To , for 
pamphlet ¢ g Premi List, &c., of Yates Co. 
Agricultural Society for 1848. 











Tue June number,—the last of the 3d volume,—of the | 


‘‘Farmer’s Library and Monthly Journal of Agriculture” 
announces that its veteran editor, Col. J. B. Skinner, has 
purchased the work of Messrs. Grerty & McELratn. 
Col. 3S. states that ‘‘ the work will be continued in Phila- 
delphia, under the title of the Plow, THe Loom anp THE 
AxviL, as advocating cordial ailiance and mutual support 
among all the great branches of American Industry, for 
which we possess appropriate and adequate resources.” 
The price is to be reduced from $5 to $3 per annum—two 
copies fur $5, and five copies for $10. The new volume 
commences this month. Embracing all the subjects fore- 
shadowed in its unique title, the work cannot fail of pos- 
sessing much value to the producing classes—the substan- 
ual portion of community. Wishing its experienced editor 
abundant success in his new enterprise, we commend the 
Plow, Loom and Anvil to the support of all interested. 
Address the Editor, or Zerser & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Farmer's Capinet, published at Philadelphia, is 
to be discontinued ai the close of its present volume—this 
month. Jt has been well conducted for several years, and 
we regret to part company with its editor, Mr, Jostau 
Tatum. May success attend him in other pursuits. 


Grasp River (Micu.,) Praster.—Having seen it suc- 


cessfully used in central Michigan, we know this Plaster to 


be an excellent fertilizer. For the benefit af our two thou- 
sand Michigan subscribers, we copy the following item from 
a late number of the Grand River Eagle : 

‘Mr. E. W. Hupson of Detroit advertises 1,350 bbls. of 
‘Grand River Plaster’ just received and for sale. 
farmers of that section rate the article at its true value, were 
they sensible of the extent to which it may be made to fer- 
tilize the soil, Mr. Hadson might have found it an object to 
advertise twenty times that amount. It is imbedded in in- 
exhaustible quantities here yet. Farmers and dealers have 
only to hint their wants to H. R. Wirutams, and, like 
himself, in less than no time it will be all over the State. 
[n this as in all other matters, Mr. Williams opens a lib- 
eral hand and deals out bountifully to all that ask of him.” 


WeaTA or THE Uston.—The Commissioner of Patents, 
in his recent report, gives some interesting statistical facts 
respecting the wealth of the Union. The population is set 
dewn at 20,746,000 ; and the whole amount of personal and 
real property is estimated at $8,294,560,000. New York is 
4 — State, her property being estimated at $1 ,12,- 

A! . 


_Aericutturat Farrs For 1848.—We give below the 
ume and place designated for holding Fairs the ensuing 
fall. Several Societies have not yet determined the time, 
and from others we have received no informatiun : 
New York State, Buffalo, Sept. 5, 6 and 7. 
Fulton County, Johnstown, Oct. 4 and 5, 
Jefferson ‘ Watertown, 
Orleans Albion, a . 
Ontario Canandaigua, Oct. 10 and 11. 
Oswego, Pulaski, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Otsego Cooperstown, Sept. 28 and 29. 
Monroe Rochester, Oct. 4 and 5. 
Rensselaer Troy, Sept. 20 and 21. 
Saratoga Baliston Spa., Sept. 26 and 27. 
Seneca Seneca Falls, Oct. 5 and 6, 
Warsaw, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Penn Yan, Sept. 29 and 30. 
No. Springfield, Oct. 4 and 5. 


ae 


Did the 


protecting farm buildings from destruction by lightning, the 
editor of the Prairie Farmer gives some valuable hints on 
| the construction of rods for that purpose. The matter is 
| important, and worthy of particular attention at the present 
time. Our contemporary states that— 
A sufficient protector, 50 feet in length, can be furnished 
for $3 or less. A man's hat costs him $4 to keep off the 
| sun and rain from his head. A bonnet for his wife cnsts 
| him from $2 to $15, and it will scarcely keep off the rain at 
jthat. Why should not $3 be expended for protection 
| against the most active, terrific and fatal of all the agents 
of nature, encountered by man, especially when that pro- 
| tection extends to life as well as property ? Procrastination, 
| ignorance, superstition, or neglect is fatal. 
| We have heretofore given directions for putting up a sim- 
| ple rod, but as many of our readers have never seen these 
directions, and never will, we repeat them in short hand, 
Procure round iron rods of some size, known as 5.16, § or 
§ inch—let a blacksmith weld the pieces together and shar- 
pen the upper end to receive a tip of silver, which may be 
obtained at the silversmith’s for 75 cents or $1. Dig down 
to permanent moisture for the lower end of the rod, wheth- 
er it be three or ten feet; or what is better, let the rod go 
down into the well, if itis feasible. It will not be necess- 
ary to dig deeper than ten feetin any known circumstances. 
Fasten the tel to the building by passing it through wood- 
en blocks, which are nailed to the building, and on the to 
place the tip of silver. Let the rod project over the buil- 
| ding according to the size of the latter. It will protect a 
| space equal to twice its length each way—that is, if the 
| building be forty feet in length, and the rod be in the centre, 
let it project ten feet above the building. If there is achim- 
ney any where near the centre, fasten it to that; or if a 
chimney is so situated as to carry the rod to a right projee- 
| tion, which may be judged of in the circumstances, it is the 
best preventive. Cover the rod with paint made of lamp 
black and oil, to protect it from rust, and the work is done. 


New Carriace.—The Worcester Telegraph, says that 
Mr. Isaac Woodstock of that place, has made a most impor- 
| tant improvement in a two wheel carriage as regards both 
| ease in riding and beauty in appearance. The advantages 
which it possesses over a common built carriage, consist in 
the compact combination of a chaise or buggy body, with 
an axle, pair of shafts, and half eliptie springs, so arranged 
that the entire weight of the body and its load is suspended 
{to the axle. neither resting upon or fagiguing the horse, and 
so also that the motion of the body of the vehicle is kept 
perfectly steady, and is prevented from violent jerks or vi- 
brations, however rough or uneven the road may be. It is 
also constructed so as to pass the weight under the axle 
instead of owr, as in the old way. It balances on leve 
ground, bears upon the horse in ascending, relieves him of 
the weight in descending a hill. 


A Soap Piant.—At a recent meeting of the New York 

Farmers Club, Liuvet. Washington A. Bartlett, U. 8. N., pre- 
sented two bulbs of the Amole or Seap Plant of California. 
‘The bulbs ere used throughout California for washing every 
description of clothing, in cold running water. In using 
them as soap, the women cut off the roots frum the bulbs 
and rub them on the clothes, and a rich and strong lather is 
formed, which cleanses them most thoroughly. ‘To propa- 
gate the plant, the bulbs are sef in a moist, rich soil, and 
will grow most luxuriantly in the soft bottoms of valleys 
‘or bordering running streams. 


Woot Trapt or Micnican.—The wool trade of Michigan 
increases rapidly. ‘The crop of the State last year was es- 
timated at 1,700,006 pounds, of which 1,000,000 was a sur- 
| plus for exportation. In 1841 the amount exported did not 
| much exceed 20,000 pounds. The stock of sheep has been 
largely increased duriug the past season, and the surplus 
wool of this year, it ts presumed, will reach 1,500,000 
pounds. 

Encttsu Horsts.—By a late census of England, the num- 
ber of horses in England has been found to have diminished 
from 1,000,000 to 200,000 within the last ten years ; in other 
words, the Railroads have dispensed with the use of 
800,000 horses, and these animals, as well as oxen, are now 
scarcely used for transportation, and thns the grain and food 
the 800,000 horses formerly consumed have been dispen- 
sed with, and the land used for the growth of hay and grass 
a Te to the growth of grain aione for the ome of 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. 

Even at this day there are not a few but a 
very large number of persons, in every part of 
the c-untry, who continue to look upon Horti- 
culture as a sort of expensive luxury. Not long 
ago, a very serious, and as he supposed himself 
to be, philosophic sort. of personage, remark- 
ed to us, that, “if the taste for gardening 
should continue to increase, as it has done for 
a few years past, the country would be ru- 
ined!” ‘This was his solemn conviction, poor 
man. We told him politely he was mistaken ; 
we ought to have told him plainly the fact 
that it was a shame for him to be so ignorant. 
That individuals may allow their tastes to carry 





them beyond their means in gardening, as in 
other matters, we do not deny—though instances 
of this kind, in this country, are yet ‘few and 
far between.” But the increase of taste for 
gardening in general, instead of being a draw- 
back or burthen upon the resources of the 
country, will add measurably to the national 
wealth, and is really at the present moment aug- 
menting it far beyond what most people seem to 
be aware. For instance, the Report of the 
Commis:ioner of Patents for the year 1847, 
just published, estimates the amount of orchard 
products at $8,853,422; products of gardens 
estimated at $45,000,000 ; products of nurseries, 
$724,111; making the aggregate amount of 
horticultural productions for the year $54,577,- 
533. And this we think isalowestimate. The 
last item, nurseries, is evidently too low. The 
Horticulturist states, quoting also from Mr. 
Burxe’s Report, the horticultural products a- 
mount to $459,577,533, which we think he 
will find an error of only about $400,000,000 
or more. But fifty-four millions and a half of 
dollars is no small item. 

And this is po exaggerated or imaginary re- 
ault, put forth by some interested party, or hot 
headed enthusiast, but facts and figures carefully 
brought together by,Mr. Burke, who, it is well 
known, fills his office with great ability, and 
who takes a deep interest in the rural affairs of 
our country, as his reports show, and as we 
know from a brief personal interview, during 
his visit to Western New York, last summer. 

But American Horticulture is in its infancy. 
Until within two years there was but one journal 
devoted exclusively to the promotion of Horti- 
cultural Science in the country, and that received 
but a feeble support. Now there are two, and 
the Agricultural Journals are all giving more or 
less attention to gardening matters—some, fol- 
lowing the plan of this journal, give it a sepa- 
rate place in their papers. A year or two ago, 
there was but two or three Horticultural Socie- 
ties in existence, worth naming. Now, there is 





scarcely a large town in the country but has 
one; there are 7 or 8 in this state alone ; and 
at the present moment, as we peruse our ex. 
changes, we find notices of Horticultural Socie. 
ties and Exhibitions not only “from Maine to 
Georgia,” but throughout the whole land, North, 
South, East and West. 

These journals, and these societies — these 
weekly, monthly and yearly exhibitions of the 
rich and beautiful products of the garden—are 
exercising an immense influence, perceptible 
wherever we cast our eyes, and cannot fail in 
time to diffuse a taste for, and a knowledge of 
garden culture to the remotest corners, and into 
every household—swelling annually toa grea 
sum the aggregate amount of garden and orchard 
products, and consequently augmenting the na 
tional wealth. But important as horticulture is 
in this country, as a branch of productive indus 
try, it has other great claims to public attention. 
It contributes in a greater degree than any of 
us can appreciate, to the health, comfort and 
happiness of all classes—rich and poor—in town 
and country. With its magic wand, it converts 
the common into fruitful gardens and blooming 
parterres. It collects from every part of the 
globe fruits and flowers, to enrich and adom 
civilized life. It plants our streets and parks 
with trees that yield their grateful shade and 
shelter. It trains the Scarlet Runner, and 
Morning Glory by the windows of the humble 
cot, making what would be dreary and desolate, 
smile with beauty—and makes of the grounde 
of the more wealthy, a second Eden. In fine, 
it spreads beauty everywhere, and aids power. 
fully in civilizing and refining men, and attacb- 
ing all to home and country. 

The immortal Cowrer, whose heart was fill 
of love for nature, and gardening, in the follow. 
ing lines, which we must be pardoned for quo- 
ting, conveys an impressive and delightful lesson. 
that cannot fail to be appreciated by every one 
who cultivates his own soil in the right spirit : 


‘To study culture, and with artful toil, 

To mehiorate and tame the stubborn soil ; 

To give dissimilar, yet fruitful lands, 

The grain, or herb or plant that each demands : 
To cherish virtue in an humble state, 

And share the joys your bounty may create : 
‘To mark, the matchless workings of the power 
‘That shuts within its seed the future flower ; 
Bids these in form of elegance excel, 

In color these, and those delight the smell : 
Sends forth the daughter of the skies, 

To dance on earth and charm all human eyes, 
To teach the canvas innocent deceit, 

Or lay the landscape on the snowy sheet.— 
These, these are arts pursued without a crime 
That leaves no stain upon the wing of time.” 


Could ideas more comprehensive be con- 
ceived, or more agreeably expressed ? At the 
present moment there is a great movement agr 
tating the public mind in regard to the amelio 
ration of man’s worldly condition. A thow 
sand theories relating to government, association 
and direction of labor and capital are suggested ; 
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. oe and however much these may affect the indepen-|a sort of downward curve the branches usually 
- . dence of the individual, or secure to him the en-|assume. Introduced from France, a few years 
Socie. joyment of his just rights, we must in the main, | ago, by Col. Witper of Boston. 

ye look to nature for the means to extend comfort 

North, to the increasing masses of the human family. THE EARLY PURPLE GUIGNE. 

Whether we live under a monarchial or republi-| Ts is a larger fruit than the Bauman’s May, 
State can form of government, the means of human | considered to be of superior quality, and ripens 
of the subsistence must be drawn from the soil. An/|about the same time, Fruit about medium size. 
salione able reviewer has lately remarked— Skin dark red, becoming dark blackish purple 
sptibl A great and wondrous attempt is making in civilized Europe when fully ripe. Flesh dark, juicy, sweet and 
of x at the ee : a ee es eee good flavored. Stalk over 2 inches long. The 

in to stave off, ad infintlum, the tremendous visitation of war ; | ,,. s . dtaes * . 
ge of and, by removing or alleviating the positive checks to the treg is distinguished by the remarkably long pe- 
dij growth of population, to diminish the stringency of the pre-|tioles or stalks of the leaves, as well as by the 
into ventiveness, and to ‘subsist continually increasing masses pendulous habit of the more slender branches. 
great ona continually increasing scale of comfort. May it be 
‘chard suecessful; Bat the only conditions on which it can be so 
veut are, that pote be laid apap For and more under con- KNIGHT’S EARLY BLACK. 

4 tribution to human wants: and that the masses themseives . . 
ure is understand and go along with the exertions making in their A superb black cherry 
indus favour in a spirit of amicable and rativnal conformity. To —one of the very best.— 

7 no other quarter than to the progress of science can we look Ripe 20th of June, here; 
ntion. for the least glimpse of a fulfilment of the first of these con- fi h Philadel 
ny of ditions. Neither the activity of hope, nor the energy of os ar sout tring ara, 
t and despair, acting by stationary means on unvarying elements, phia, ripe about the Ist. 
‘tn ean everce thems into a geometrically increasing productive- Fruit large, obtuse heart 

n ness, Science must wave her magic wand, and point . : 
verls unceasingly her divining rod. The task now laid on her, shaped, rather irregular in 
ning beevets a me of her Son nouline. . ie ae oe outline. Stalk stout and 

gether so dread a responsibility, while yet declaring her j j 
of the readiness to aid, to the utmost of her powers ; dalning short, 14 to 14 inches, in 
adorn only the privilege, essential to their available exertion, of a narrow deep cavity.— 
pris A es re oh, erm ae el a senty Seeks oh 

1 pon every class to do i ; the higher in aiding her | as 
> and applications, the lower in conforming to her rules. ‘ at maturity. Flesh purple 
~ and This is a sound and rational view, and one and a ahaa 
imble which commends itself to the calm considera- sweet and high “avo 
olate, tion of every patriot and philanthrophist. yun. 

de mye —s P This cherry resembles 
oun America has already furnished a model form he Black Eagle, but h 
fi : / the Blac agle, but has 
ne, of government, and she has the means in her rein’, 1 a shorter stalk, more deep- 
> wer- i ferti ; = ’ ; 
SB ecclings rte sl and ut revue ty et andi ine a ‘wee, or more eis — 
el system of culture, both of the field and garden. | - ae hybrid between an wigerrese od hig en, 
3 full The spirit now awakened gives reason for bright | penich and the May ms ,Cangnaied 3y Ete 
low. anticipations that will without doubt be ultimately | Kmoer, of England, bout 1810. The tree has 
4 lina ° wi'tll eat will dur diet Y | a spreading habit, like the Bigarreau, is a vigo- 
q ’ ae: |rous grower, and the young trees are recognized 
ype ——— eat enema : jat once by the horizontal of the branches. 


r one ge F 
Te Earliest Cherries. THE EARLY WHITE-HEART. 


it: 
BAUMANN’ MAY.—Bigarreau de Mai. | This is a very pretty little fruit, of fair quali- 
In Western New York this is tY: Coming in just as Bauman’s May goes out. 
the first or earliest Cherry ; de.| 1m use this season, in Rochester, June 15. ged 
: | Skin pale yellowish white in the shade, tin 
convediy papules, 0.0. vaay ennly with red in the sun. Flesh tender, sweet and 


pe sta wok «a | agreeable. It has been said to be a shy bearer, 


the 5th of June, and continued in| >¥* with us the crop is fair. 
use till the 15th. It usually sells 
in market for $4 to $6 per bushel. Cunrivation or THE Strawserry.—In 

Fruit rather small, oval, heart-| order to show the importance of cultivating the 
shaped. Skin light red until ful-| strawberry, we give the following statistics: —In 
ly ripe, when it becomes a quite 26 days of last summer, 1847, 4572 bushels sold 
dark reddish brown, nearly black. |in New York,—514 in one day : 80,000 baskets, 
Staik long, 14 to 13 inches, set in| equal to 833 bushels, wee ce tons, were 
a narrow, well marked cavity-——| brought in one day over the Erie railroad.— 


ae wewe 


— AP 


\ 

p good flavor. The trees are free equal to 602,640, being an increase of 212,000, 
growers and attain a large size. The young)or 24 per cent. over last year, (1846) value 
trees in the nursery are easily distinguished by | $20,000 ina season!—Jour. of Ag. and Science. 


Flesh dark colored, juicy and of | Whole number of baskets sold in New York, 
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BURR’S NEW PINE STRAWBERRY. 


Mr. Joun Burr, of Columbus, Ohio, a few 


ey’s Seedling, but more uniform in size, and 


years ago originated from seed some six’or eight! regular in form ; of a pale red color and high 
varieties of Strawberries, all of which had pecu- | aromatic flavor, of unsurpassed richness ; flow- 


liar merits and were very favorably noticed by 
Committees of Horticultural Societies, as well 
as by individuals, Amongstall of these the New 
Pine, the subject of this notice was generally 
and unanimously conceded to be the best. 

When at Columbus, last season we heard 
much said in commendation of Mr. Burr’s 
Strawberries, and particularly of this* New 
Pine, so that our expectations regarding it were 
raised pretty high. Now we are happy to state, 
that, so far it has sustained its Ohio reputation 
well. M.G. Warner, Esq.,* of this city, who 
was more fortunate than many of his neighbors, 
in saving the plants sent out by Mr. Burr last 
autumn, has exhibited fine specimens at our Hor- 
ticultural Exhibitions, and we have examined 
the plants in his garden, loaded with fruit, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that it is’ really 
a valuable acquisition. 

The plant is very hardy, having passed through 
the last severe winter without sustaining the 
least injury—grows very vigorously, has large 
handsome foliage, and is a great bearer, pro- 
ducing great bunches of perfect, uniform fruit. 
Fruit large—not so large as the largest of Hov- 


* Mr. Warner, as will be perceived by his advertise- 
ment, has a limited supply of plants for sale. Those who 
may order them from him may rely on being supplied with 
the genuine article, or none. 








ers pistillate : produced, we believe from seed 
of Hovey’s Seedling, fertilized by a staminate 
seedling of Mr. Burr’s, known as Burr's 
Seedling. 

As far as it is proper for us to judge of this 
strawberry, at this time, we think, ail things 
considered, that it has no superior ; and those 
who plant it in well prepared soil cannot fail to 
reap a rich and abundant crop. 

The Hemlock Spruce as a Hedge Plant. 

Dear Sir :—In the perusal of some numbers 
of the Genesee Farmer, I noticed, (in an article 
on Evergreen Hedges, and the plants most suita- 
ble for making them,) that no mention is made 
of the Abias Canadensis, or Hemlock, as such ; 
which, in my humble opinion, is well worthy of 
public notice and extensive culture as a Hedge 
Plant. 

I had in my rambles through the woods, par- 
ticularly where the hemlock abounds, often 
noticed where nature had placed two or three of 
them in a line, that from its naturally fine habit 
of growth, accompanied with the beauty and 
density of its foliage, it was a plant well adapted 
for hedging. But in this J am now fully per- 
suaded, after visiting the well known establish- 
ment of Messrs. Leslie & Co., of the Toronto 
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Nursery, C. W., where a beautiful specimen of | SrrawBerky Piantations may Be made 
the sare may be seen. It is at present about any time from the present, till the first of Octo- 
150 feet long, 5 feet high, three feet thick at/ber. If possible moist, dark weather should be 











the base, tapering gradually towards the summit. | selected, so as to avoid the necessity of watering 
{t was, I am told by the proprietors, planted in and shading, so indispensable in dry weather. 
the month of May, 1844, in a single row ; the The ground should be trenched two feet deep, or 
trees were then about 18 inches high, and planted | sub-soil plowed, and thoroughly manured with 


one foot apart, and are now, as before remarked, 
5 feet high. } 

A great deal more could be said on the beauty | 
and utility of the Hemlock, but as brief as this, 
may appear, I am persuaded that it wil] prove 
enough to encourage and convince many propri- 
etors of neat cottages that an Evergreen Hedge, 
and particularly one so neat and cheap as this 
will prove to be, is at all times preferable to the 
unsightly rails so often seen disfiguring their 
dwellings. It is in the hopes of the same that | | 
have taken the liberty of offering this to your | 
notice. Yours truly, 

June, 1848, Acuitues [. Lancerrer. 


Note.—The Hemlock Spruce, although very few seem 
to be aware of it, is one of the most beautiful evergreen 
trees indigenous to this country—found abundantly, too, 
in almost every section, from the extreme North to the 
Carolinas. Looking at this tree, as we frequently find it, 
in dense woods, with dead and broken limbs, and even 
trunks, itis an unsightly object; and this, in a measure, 
may account for the neglect with which it is treated ; but 
when we find it standing alone, on dry ground, we have a, 
charming tree. Loupon says—‘‘ In England the Hemlock | 
Spruce forms one of the most ornamental of the Fir family ; | 
being among needle leaved evergreen trees what the weep- | 
ing willow is among the willow.” 

For the formation ofa beautiful green hedge it cannot be | 
surpassed. It has notthe power of resistance of the Nor-| 
way spruce, and will not answer the purpose of fencing so | 
well: but where great strength is not required, and orna- | 
ment the chief desideratum, the Hemlock wiil answer ad- 
mirably. ‘The specimen our correspondent alludes to, in| 
the Toronto Nursery, has often attracted our admirauon. | 
It has been 4 years plented, shorn only twice, and is et this | 
moment a green wall, 5 feet high, without a blemish—one | 
of the most elegant enclosures for a lawn or flower garden 
imaginable. —Ep., 





Hovey’s Frurrs or America.—Number five | 
of this beautiful work has appeared. The plates, | 
consisting of Late Duke Cherry, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey and Belle Lucrative Pears, and Porter 
Apple, are elegant pictures, and we think quite. 
as correct representations as Mr. Hovey has yet! 
produced. This number shows a good list of, 
additional subscribers—a fact we are very happy | 
to notice. Number six will be on hand soon, 
and will contain the Early York Peach, and 
Le Care, Rosteizer and Flemish Beauty Pears. 

Royal octavo numbers, $1 each; imperial 
quarto, $2. 


A NEw FRuIT has been introduced at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., from Japan. It is an evergreen, and 
bears flowers of a delightful almond-like fra- 
grance, twice a year. ast summer, the fruit 
in smal] quantity came to maturity in July.— 
This year it bore more luxuriantly, and the fruit 
is ‘aow ripe. It is of a rich orange color, about 


the size and shape of the nectarine, although a 





little more elongated. 


the best old well rotted manure to be obtained. 


b 


3. Pistillate—fruitfu) 
if near staminates 


1. Staminate, or perfect, 
fruit bearing. 


Among staminate varieties, or those having 
flowers, (see figure,) that produce a good crop 
without being fertilized by others, are the Large 
Early Scarlet, Boston Pine, Virginia Scarlet, 
and the Alpines. Among pistillates, the best 
we have seen are Burr’s New Pine and Hovey’s 
Seedling. These being deficient in stamens, re- 
quire a staminate plant to every ten or twelve 
in planting. 


2. Staminate 
barren. 


Strawberries at the present moment, (June 
27,) are selling here for 1s 6d to 2s per quart, 
when offered fur sale at all ; and these are usual- 
ly Duke of Kent Scarlet, about as large as gar- 
den peas, being from starved plantations. There 
is no reason whatever, but people’s negligence, 
why strawberries, large and delicious, should 
not abound in all parts of the country. Let 
every one who is not well supplied see to it 
now in season. 


—~_- 


Publie Parks of Rochester. 


A writer in the Rochester American, whom 
we suppose to be L. Wernerevy, Esq., makes 
the following statement in regard to the public 
parks of Rochester : 


The following is an aggregate of all Elms in all the Parks 

and so of the ~ b- kinds : 

Elm, (Ulmus Americana, ) 

Maple (Acer rubrum, A. dasycarpum, and A. 
OD 6k i acnnnde abe deéenens .- 248 

Buttonwood, Plantanis occidentalis,) --.. ..-. . 

Ash, (Farxinus Americana, ) 

Oak, (Quercus Alba, and Q. tinctoria,) 


Bass wood, (Linden Americana, ) 


Willow, (Salix Fragilis,and 8. Babylonica,) -... 
Ironwood, (Ostrya Virginica, ) 
Unknown, 
Total dead, 
Total showing symptoms of life 
More than one third of the whole number. 

‘‘ What is every body’s business is nobody’s’’ 
is a trite saying, and the truth of it is well illus- 
trated in the condition and management of the 
public property in Rochester. It is delightful to 
see our parks embellished with dead trees! 


Severa notices of Horticultural Exhibitions 
are necessarily deferred till next month. 
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THE K@SE :—Its History, Poetry, Culture and Classi- James’ novels. Here the rose is traced from 
fication. By 8. B. Parsons. ‘the days of Solomon, and a thousand inrerestin 
Turs delightful time of Roses, when the gar- anecdotes and beautiful fancies related of } 

dens are painted with their beauty, and the air among the various nations and people of the 

laden with their perfume, reminds us of a duty earth, highly illustrative of their respective map. 














we have too long deferred, that of present- 
ing this beautiful book to the attention of our’ 
readers. As the author truly says: 


The beauty of the Rose has preserved it and its reputa- 
tion for many ages. The most populous nations, the largest 
cities, the most wealthy and powerful kingdoms, have dis- 
appeared from the earth, or have been involved in the rev- 
olutions and subversiuns of empires, whilc a simple flower 
has escaped them all and still remains to tell its story. It 
has seen a hundred generations succeed each other, and | 

gs away; it has traveled through ages without changing | 
its destiny or losing its character: the homage rendered 
and the love borne it has been always the same : now, as 
in the earliest periods of the world’s history, it is decreed | 
the first place in the floral kingdom. In these days, as in_ 
those of antiquity, it ts par excellence, the Queen of flowers, | 
because it is always the most beautiful, and because no | 
other flower ean furnish half its cLarms, To elegance and 
beauty of form it unites the freshness and brilliance of the | 
most agreeable colors, and, as if nature had showered upon | 
it all her most precious gifts, it adds to its other qualities a | 


ners, customs and tastes. 

For the ladies, who are said to love the 
“ poetry of flowers, and flowers of poetry,” a 
well as for the more imaginative ot our own sex, 
Mr. Parsons has culled from various fields into 
a boquet, the sweetest poetry that has been writ. 
ten or translated into our language, on the Rose. 
These gems of poesy cover some 60 pages o/ 
the book, and as the author says, “those whose 
ears are not open to pleasant sounds will endure 
this, for the sake of the more practical matters 
elsewhere.” The whole work contains 280 
pages, of which about one half is included in 
the history and poetry, and the other half what 
may be termed practical. 

We are inclined to think that the chapter on 


delightful perfumery, whieh alone would suffice to entitle | Climbing Roses is rather meagre. This is a 


it to a distinguished place among the beautiful and plea- 
sant things of the vegetable kingdom. 

Throughout all ages the Rose has been the ac- 
knowledged ‘Queen of Flowers,” and at this 
day, after the entire globe has been searched for 
floral novelties and beauties, it stands pre-emi- 
nently so. In France and England it is at the 
head of all ornamental plants. 
ance of such a work as this before us, and the 


satisfaction with which it has been generally re-| 


ceived by horticulturists and patrons of horticul- 
ture in this country, indicate that it will soon, 
if it does not already, occupy the same position 
here. Several other works have, within a few 
years past, been published on the Rose in this 
country ; but this one of Mr. Parsons is every 
way so decicedly superior as to be beyond com- 
parison. ‘The others have mainly been designed 
for the cultivator, and have consequently been 
confined to the practical classification, culture 
and description of varieties—but this embraces 
the whole subject, History, Uses, Poetry, Cul- 
ture, Propagation, Diseases, and practical and 
scientific Classification, with descriptions of all 
the best varieties introduced at home or abroad 
up to the present time, or at least up to 1847. 


The typographical part of the work is in i : 
Wirey & Purnam’s best style ; paper smooth alphabet. These things may be corrected in a 


and white, type large enough, with ample mar-| future edition of Mr. Parsons’ work. 


gins, and embellished with very fine colored 
plates of the two best roses, La Reine and 
Chromatella, by Parisian artists—so that the 
work possesses many and varied attractions that 
commend it not only to the mere gardener, nur- 
seryman, or amateur cultivator, but to every 
person of taste in town or country who can 
afford to pay $1,50 for a very useful, interest- 
ing and beautiful book. The reader for amuse- 
ment or pastime will find the historical part 
more interesting than the best of Bulwer’s or 


And the appear- | 


|most useful and popular division of the rose 
|family, and is every year attracting more and 
jmore attention: and therefore we think the 
‘value of the book would have been enhanced if 
this chapter had been more extended and minute, 
‘embracing the ‘training of Climbing Roses,” 
found at another place, and illustrating by cuts 
the most tasteful, best and cheapest modes of 
training. We find the index, also, defective 
The index should direct us at once to every 
|class aud every variety in the book, but it does 
‘neither. For instance, we wish to refer t 
| “Chromatella Rose ;” the only guide in the index 
is “Garden Classification,” page 237. We turn 
to 237 and then we turn page after page till we 
have turned 20, when we come to Chromatella. 
To usand, others like us, who are not too largely 
| blessed with leisure, this is annoying. Nothing 
|is more desirable in a book of this kind, usually 
| wanted, not to be read and laid on the shelf, but 
|to be referred to frequently, than a full and com- 
|plete table of contents, so that any subject can 
|be instantly referred to. This isa great feo 
jture in all of Loudon’s works. In his immense 
'Encyclopedias, nis Arboretrum, comprising § 
large volumes, any subject can be as easily and 
as readily found as any particular letter in the 


The Northern Spy Apple. 

In acknowledging the receipt of somé speci- 
mens of this fruit in the last number of the 
Farmer, we incidentally alluded to Prof. Cor. 
pock’s Horticultural Festival, where the Esopus 
Spitzenburg Apple was adopted as the standard 
of excellence, by which to estimate the qualities 


of others. It has been supposed from our re- 
marks, that we were somewhat mistaken in re- 
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rd to the opinions of the gentlemen present, | 


and we are therefore happy to give the follow-| 
ing note from Mr. Coprock, which sets the mat- 
ver tight, and is otherwise interesting :— 


Friesp Barry :—Jn the last (June) number of your| 
very excellent Magazine, you mentioned having received | 
from Mr. JoHNSON some very superior Northern Spy Apples, 
and observe that had I and the gentlemen composing the | 
pomological discussions held at my house in March last, | 
seen these specimens, the selection of the Esopus Spitzen- 
burg, which we then took as a standard criterion whereby 
some 40 other varieties might be judged, would certainly 
have been reversed in its favor. 


From these remarks you have evidently mistaken the 
opinions of myself and many of the gentlemen at that time 
present, and indirectly charged us with libelling a glorious 
friend. The Esopus Spitzenburg is, as both you and me, 
and all agree, when taking into consideration all its quali- 
ties, of rich flavor, growth and keep, a most excellent and 
superb apple : and from the fact that it is so generally well 
known, and admitted to be such, and the Siestheen Spy 
comparatively (although rapidly making acquaintance) a 
new apple—was the reason principally why it was selected. 
in our classification you will recollect the Northern Spy 
was ranked A, No. l—a pretty strong mark of favoritism, 
which it undoubtedly deserves, notwithstanding some of 
our highly respectable neighbors think otherwise. ‘This 
apple was exhibited with others at our May Exhibition, of 
the Buffalo Horticultural Society, both by our friend J. H. 
Warts, Esq., of your place, and Saedlt and those per- 
sons who had not previously known it were particularly 
struck with its excellent qualities. Asa farther evidence 
of its rank with us, I would mention that it has sold here 
at $8 per barrel, and retailed in the streets at four cents 
each. J have a few of the same sort left, for our Pomologi- 
cal Convention. Truly yours, 

Buffalo, June 12, 1848. W. R. Corrock. 


Since the above was in type we have received 
a communication from Co]. Hones, of the Buffa- 
lo Nursery, of similar import. He says : 


‘We adopt the Esopus Spitzenburg as a standard 
by which to jadge other fruits. We do not say that it is 
superior to all others, but that, all things considered, it is 
of equal value to any other. 


The Northern Spy with us stands high—no apple more 
s0. Itis not so extensively known as the Spitzenburg. It 
possesses all of the good qualities of a most superior fruit. 
There are several large trees now in bearing in this neigh- 
borhood .—was introduced here some eight or ten years 
since. The trees are productive and fine growers, the ap- 
ples large and fine. No apple retains its juices and flavor 





better—a good keeper ; and in the month of April and May, 
and even into June, | had almost said superior to any other. | 
No apple sells higher, or even as high, in the market. } 


Some three or four years since an article appeared in the 
Genesee Farmer saying that a man who had gathered 90 
barrels of the Spy found them so small! and inferior that | 
only 17 barrels were fit for the market. This article pre- 
vented many from procuring, or cultivating this fruit. We 
thought of ** Morus Multicaulis,” and ‘‘ Chinese Tree Corn.” 
We had already been humbugged enough, and concluded 
to waita while. Two years agol found Mr. Downine and 
other prominent pomologists of the opinion that this apple 
would prove inferior. But now, I believe that nearly all 
consider it as “‘A, No. 1.” 

In this same report, (April number of the Horticulturist) 
that I have referred to, it is stated that the “‘ Rhode Island 
Greening does not always hold, in Western New York, the 
color and flavor of the land of its --" From this para- 
graph I must beg leave to dissent. The érue Rhode Island 
ireening 1s of as rich flavor here asin Rhode Island. I 
feel confident on this point. Let the next autumn show 
determine this. I challenge proof to the contrary. I do 
uot place this fruitin favor as number one ; but in all other 
points as first rate. No apple is more productive, often 
preducing wonderful crops. As a market fruit it stands 
pre-eminent. Hopag. 

Buffalo Nursery, June, 1848. 
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Items in Domestic Economy. 


To Color and Preserve Brass Ornaments.— 
Brass ornaments when not gilt or lacquered, may 
be cleansed, and a fine color given to them by 
two simple processes. The first is to beat salam- 
muniac iuto a fine powder, then to moisten it 
with sofi water, rubbing it on the ornaments, 
which must be afierwards rubbed dry with bran 
and whiting. The second is to wash the brass 
work with roche alum boiled to a strong lie, in 
the proportion of an ounce to a pint; when dry 
it must be rubbed with fine tripoli. Either of 
these processes wiil give to brass the brilliancy 
of gold. 


Sweeping Carpets.—Do not have carpets 
swept any oftener than is absolutely necessary. 
After dinner sweep the crumbs into a dusting 
pan with your hearth brush; and if you have 
been sewing, pick up the shredsby hand. Acar- 
pet can be kept very neat in this way, and a 
broom wears it very much. 


Preserving Cheeses.—lf you have a greater 
quantiy of cheese in the house than is likely to 
be soon used, cover them carefully with paper, 
fastened on with flour paste, so as to exclude the 
air. They should be kept in a dry, cool place. 


Remedy for Moths.—Afier the last of May or 
first of June, the little millers which lay moth 
eggs begin to appear. ‘Therefore brush-all your 
woolens and pack them away in a dark place cov- 
ered with linen. Pepper, red-cedar chips, to- 
bacco—indeed almost any strong spicy smell is 
good to keep moths out of your chests and draw- 
ers. Butnothingis as good ascamphor. Sprin- 
kle your woolens with camphorated spirit, and 
scatter pieces of camphor-gum among them, and 
you will never be troubled with moths. 


Cleansing Feather Beds.—If feather beds smell 
badly or become heavy from want of proper 
preservation of the feathers or from old age, emp- 
ty them and wash the feathers thoroughly in a 
tub of suds ; spread them in your garret to dry, 
and they will be as light and good as new. 


Earthern Ware.—It is a good plan to put new 
earthern ware into cold water, and let it heat 
gradually until it boils,—then cool again. Brown 
earthern ware in particular may be toughened 
in this way, A handful of rye or wheat bran, 
thrown in while it is boiling, will preserve the 
glazing so that it will not be destroyed by acid 
or salt. 


Britannia Ware.—Britannia ware should be 
first rubbed gently with a woolen cloth and 
sweet oil, then washed in warm suds, and rubbed 
with soft leather and whiting. Thus treated it 


will retain its beetity to the feat 





GEN ESEE FARMER 


Juty. 








Cooxine Foop ror Diseerie Atckaes, — 
On this subject Professor Lindley, much to be| 
relied on as a man of science and a practical far- 
mer, says :—It has been of late much recommen- 
ded to feed Cattle on cooked food; not to give 
them ad/ their food thus prepared—this would be 
too expensive—but the farinaceous portion of it 
merely ; that is, to replace their oil cake by a 
cooked meal of Linseed and Beans, or Linseed | 
and Barley. ‘The advantages of the practice are 
perfectly consistent with the theory of nutrition, 
and, what most of our readers will probably con- 
sider of even greater importance, they are consis- 
tent with experience. Of this, abundant evi- 
dence exists. Our own experience for the last 
few years is sufficient for our own assurance ; 
and that which has been pnblished on the subject 
is, we think, sufficient for the assurance of others. 
The most of this will be found in a little tract 
lately issued, which states the theory of the sub- 
ject very satisfactorily, and the different methods 
of practising it very clearly. The cases descri- 
bed are selected from the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cornwall, York, Wigton, and Dumfries : 
some of them are new to us, others have already 
appeared in our columns. They all point to the|§ 
fact that the use of cooked food is greatly more | 
efficient and economical than the uncooked. 


Ll lll Se 


Preservine Currantrs.—Currants and goose: | 
berries may be preserved the year round as fresh 
and sweet as when taken from the bush. The| 
fruit should be plucked while green, or before 


the berriés assume the red color which precedes | 


and heralds maturity, and put into dry glass bot- 
tles, which should be corked and sealed tight, and | 
placed in the cellar, or some other coo] place. 


Preservation or Cucumpers.—In Germany 
and Poland, it is said barrels of cucumbers, of 
various sizes, and ages, headed up water tight, 
are preserved fresh, from one year to another, 
by immersing them in deep wells, where the 
uniform temperature and exclusion of the air 
seem to be the preserving agents. 


Marble Fire Places.—\f you happen to we 
in a house which has marble fire- places, never 


wash them with suds ; this destroys the polish in 
time. They should be dusted; the spots taken 
off with a nice oiled cioth, and then rubbed dry 


with a soft rag. 





Demaetede for our August Premiums. 
Bor few persons have become competitors for these pre- 
miums. We give below the naines of the regular com- 
petitors who have obtained 10 subscrivers or over, since 


the Ist of May 
O. Palmer, i4 


W. P. Tucker, 

A. M. MeLean, 24 R. 3. Osborn, 10 

O. W. Randall, 20 Ww en Hadley, : 

James Ross, 19 A. Ferry, 

Our friends will observe, by reference to the first ma 
of this number, that the premiums offered are worth con- 
tending fur—and that there is yet abandant opportunity to 
obtain subscribers before the time expires, the 20th of Aug. 


30 


/ 
| 


‘MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 


1 22) Pork, bbl. mess 16 50 15 (9 
44 | Pork, ewt.,... 5 00 5 95 
56 | Beef, cwt., --- 5 00 
40 Lard, Wists cte > 
75 | Butter, Ib.,--- 
00 | Cheese, Ib., -- 
50 | Eggs, doz, .. -- 
90 | Poultry, 
75 Leet 
50 | Maple Sugar, - 
50 | Sheep Sins, . 
50 | Green Hides, |b 
Salt, bbl,.... 125 1 38] Dry * 
Hams, lb, -.-- 6 Calf Shins, ... 
Woor.—But little Wool has been brought into market, 
in comparison with the same period in former years. The 
price is from 6 to 8 cents per pound less than last season, 
From 12 to 15,000 pounds have been sold within the past 
two days, at prices varying from 18 to 26 cents per pound 


Rochester, June 27, 1848. 


Reond, 
Apples, bush. 
Potatoes, -- -- 
Clover Seed, - 
Timothy, - - 
Hay, ton, 
Wood, cord, . 


4 004 

50 2 
. 10 00 12 
200 3 





& — 
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New York Market. 
New-Yor«, June 26—7 P. M. 


Fiovr anp Meat.—The market for Flour was without marked 
change, and the demand limited. The transactions were abow 
4,000 barrels at $5.25 for Oswego, and common State $5.3744, and 
$5 50 for good State and Michigan brands. The quotations show 
no change, but if any thing the market was the time on the 


paper of the buyer. 
The home trade was not very active. A fair extent of slew 





"| Hints for July, . 


py | t place of brands of Ohio and State better than common a 
:7'4a6.00. ‘The better grades of Flour sustain prices wel 
hye Flour $3.7503,81\4. Sales 3 or 400 barrels. 
Meal remains quiet. 4 or 500 barrels Jersey sold at $2.50. 
| w near.—The marxet without change and quiet. It was offer 
ed at previous rates. A sale of 1000 bushels white at $1,20. 100 
| do. on private terms, and another parcel of Wisconsin at abovt $1 
~ The market for Corn was unsettled by the foreign news 
There were no sales reported. A good sample could probably 
have been sold at 53 cents, and 54 was asked. A sale of 10.00 
bushels mixed. in store, w was made on private terms. 500 do. com 
| |mon mixed at 50c do. common at 48a49c., and 5,000 & 
Southern flat yellow at 56c. 
Rye is 75c., and steady. Oars—40e4lc. for northern. 
Paovistons. ~The market for Pork is dull. Sales 400 bbis u 
| $8.12'4a10.75. Sales 200 bbls., some fine, at $7,00. The marke 
| was quoted lower at the close. 
_Asnes— “94,87 4@5,8T%. 100 bbis sold. 


Cors.- 


5.000 


“Osntante « of this Number. 


An Agricultural Excursion in and to Abbeville District. S.C. 16 
166 


| Experiments in the ¢ ulture of indian Corn ; “How to Man- 
167 


age a Kicking Cow,.... 
Fatting Pigs on Parsnips ; ‘Short-horn Cattle ; c “ucumbers ; 
Destruction of Mice... ... 6f 
Notes from $8. W. of Seneca Co. ; Another Grain Drill ; ’ Fresh 
Bones for Hens,. . . - 1 
Sulphate of Lime, Thick and Thin Sowing, Draining,. 
Reaping Machioe ; Wireworm,.. . . 
Cost of Clearing Land at the West ; Draining, . 
Comparative Forwardness of the Seasons,.. . . 
Meteorological Observations; Discovery of a Mineral Paint 
or Cement ; Scratches and Colic In Horses... . . . o ona 
Rearing Poultry— Ducks, Young Turkeys and Geese,. 1” 
Last Efforts of an Inaentive Genius ; een Cheese Press, 175 
Hussey’s Reaper, and other Implements, . sey 
The Crisis of the Crops,......... j 
The Manufacture of Cheese,. . . 
The Essentials of Productive Farming , Lunar ‘Influence, 
tides, Ke... . 178 
N. Y. State Ag g 
September Show,. 
Agricultural Fairs ‘for 1848 ; / Grand River r (Mich.) ) Plaster ; 
Lightning Rods,. 








” Boe siety- Jud; ges on the Premium List, for 
. In 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Progress of Horticulture,... . 
The Earliest Cherries—Baumann’s May, Early Purple Guigne, 
Knight’s early Black, and the Early White Heart.. . 1% 
Burr’s New Pine pone 5A. The Hemlock Spruce rs 
Hedge Plant. . 184 
Strawberry Plantations ; Pubic 
Parks of Rochester... ... 
Notice of * The Rose,” by Parsons ; : ‘Northera’ Spy Apple... 


- Hovey’ 3 Fruits of ‘America ; 
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Strawberry Plants. 
URR’S New Pine-~‘ Berries large, light or pale red, and pos- 
sesses a very high. aromatic, sweet and delicious flavor, very 
early, plants perfectly hardy, vigorous, and uncommonly produc- 
tive—pistillate ;— unquestionably the very best strawberry cul- 


vated.” 
“Rivat Hevson—Fruit dark and shining red, resembling the 


Hudson. of Cincinnati, except thestem and fruit are both larger ; | 
flavor high, rich and excellent! (sub-acid) plants perfectly hardy, | 


a profuse bearer—pistillate.” 

~Cocunsus—A beautiful large dark colored fruit, nearly round, 
possessing a rich and sweet flavor; plants very hardy and un- 
eanmonly prelifice—pistillate.’’ 

-Burn’s Ovv Srepiine—Undoubdtedly the best known, for im- 

nating other varieties — flowers staminate, blooming early 
and continuing late, and producing a very handsome and deli- 
ous fruit.” 

Having grown the above described berries, I hesitate not to say 
that they answer the description given of them by Mr. Buna, as 
above ;—and will, during the months of August and September, 
furnish to order plants of the several varieties. 

Price of Plants—New Pine, $1.50 per dozen; Rival Hudson and 
Columbus, each, 75 cents per dozen ; Burr’s Old Seedling, 50 cts. 

r dozen. 

M persons ordering plants, should always have a part of stami- 
nate plants. The Large Early Scarlet is a staminate plant, and 
profuse bearer, and a good fertilizer—price 25 cents per dozen, or 
$1 per hundred. 

Plants of all other standard varieties can be furnished. 
darge for packing. M. G. WARNER. 

Rochester, July 1, 1848. {7-1lm]} 

For Sale. 


THE LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN & NURSERY, 


Late of Wm. Prince, deceased, Flushing, L. 1, 
NEAR NEW-YORK. 
WINTER & CO., PROPRIETORS 


IN consequence of the decease his Son and partner, and 
PR of the advanced age of the subscriber, he offers for sale this 
«@=. ancient and well known Nursery, deusely stocked. Its lo- 
cation ; celebrity for more than 50 years; established business ; 
¢ensive variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
‘ants as well for immediate as future sales ; stock of specimen 
Trees, kc., to proj agate from ; extensive Greenhouses, Dwellings 
and other conveniences for conducting the business, all in high 
arder; the beauty of the village, and its vicinity to the city of 
New York with which there is communication several times a 
day by Steamer and Stages; afford very superior advantages 
wo any person disposed to pursue the business. 
The execution of Opens will be continued—Descriptive Cata- 
laguea gratis, on application, post paid 
July 1, 1548 (7-2m*)} SABRIEL WINTER. 


Coparinership Notice. 

\LLWANGER & BARRY, proprietors of the Mt. Hope gar- 

4denand Nurseries, have this day taken as a partner Van 
Renssetaer Rowe, of this city. The business will hereafter be 
conducted under the name of Ertwancer, Barry & Rowe. 

(n unusually large stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowerit g Shrubs, &c., are now on hand, to which attention is 
wvited gE. B.& R 

Rochester, June 1, 1848. 


A Morgan Siallion : 
f WILL stand this season, until the 4th of July next, 





at the following places, viz : 
Tuesdays at O. Fargo’s,in Alexander, Wednesdays, 
# the Genesee House. in Batavia. Thursdays,at Stephen King’s, 
m Darien. Friday's, at Long’s Corners, in Pembroke. Satur- 
days and Mondays at the stable of the subscriber in Darien. He 
will also stand for mares at the latter place during the fall 

Eight dollars to insure a foal. ? 

This horse is 8 years old, black, 16 hands high, has a long flow- 
img mane and tail. and is a great trotter. He was bred by Capt 
Samuel Burroughs, of Alsted, N. H.. and embraces the best Mor- 
gn blood in New England. He is very much like the figure of 
“Black Hawk,” given in the July number of the Genesee Far- 
mer, for 1847. ROSWELL A. G. HYDE, 

Darien, Gen. Co., N. ¥., June 1, 1848. (6-14,)} 








Strawberries. 
500 STODDARD’S Seedling Alpine Strawberry Plants ; 1000 
HOVEY’S Strawberry Plants, just received, and for sale 
# the Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 
(5) RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 





Tue Gevesee Farwer.—An advertisement in another column 
Will show the reasonable terms on which this sterling periodical 
woffered. It is undoubtedly one of the best agricultural publi- 
cations in the Union. Its circulation shows the very high esti- 
mate in which it is held—but so valuable a periodical (at the low 
Price of 50 cents per annum) should have a circulation of 100.000, 
sit isa useful assistant to every farmer,—e companion for his 

.— Wisconsin, (Milwaukie, Wis.) 


7 


»|= Auburn, May 16, 1848. 


Sale of Farm Blood Stock. 
WILL SELL at the State Cattle Show. on the 6th, 6th and 
7th of September next, at Buffalo, my thorough bred Cattle 

and Sheep, ss follows : 

35 Short Horns, consisting of Cows, Heifers, Bulls, and heifer 

, and bull Calves. 

20 Devons, do. do. 

30 Cotswold Sheep—Ewes and Rams 

30 Southdown do. do. do. 

The reputation of my stock is generally known. I need only 

‘add that they are, of each kind, descended from the herds and 

flocks of the most noted English breeders 

Black Rock, N. Y., July 1, 1848. 


Sale of Short-Horned Cattle. 

| T WILL sell, at Buffalo, during the days of the Sate Fair, on the 

|i 5th, 6th and 7th of September next, under the direction of 
the officers of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. twenty to 
| twenty-five thorough bred Short-horned Cattle, consisting of 
| Cows, Heifers and Young Bulls. 

| A Catalogue with their Pedigrees will be ready at the time of 
| the Fair. 

| Also, I will sell at the same time, 50 Merino Rama, bred from 
| the Blakesly flock. 

| References—A. B. Allen, New York ; Sanford Howard, and B. 
| P. Johnson, Albany ; Thomas Roth, Buiternuts; and L. F 
| Alien, Black Rock JNO, M. SHFRWOOD. 

(63m) 


LEWIS F. ALLEN 





tt sf 


Peters’ Buffalo Wool Depot,—Second Year. 
| T HAVE established a Wool Depot upon the following plan 
| Ist.—The Wool is thrown into 10 sorts; Merino Wool being 
| No. 1, the grades numbering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest 
| common Wool being No. 5. Saxony Wool is thrown into Extra, 
and Prime 1 and Prime 2. Combing and De Laines make 2 sorte 
more 
| 2nd.—I charge for Receiving, Sorting, Storing and Selling, 
Oxe Cent rer Pounp. This includes all charges at the Depot. 
except Insurance. 
| gSd. Sales are made for cash except when directed by owner. 

(gj All Wool consigned to me should be Marked with the 
owner’sname. r 

Warehouse, Corne Washington, and E-xchange-streets. 
T. C. PETERS 





| Buffalo, Jan’y 2, 1848. 


|] R. MPLANE’S VERMIFUGE !—More Testimony.—Mr. Jona 
than Houghman, of West Union, Parke Co., la. writes as 
follows to Kidd & Co 
“IT have sold all the Vermifuge you sent me. and wish a new 
supply immediately. I could have sold a great deal more if I had 
| had it on hand. he people here. after trying all other medicines 
for worms, say that none is equal to Dr. M’Lane’s Vermifuge.’’ 
For sale at the Drug Stores of Post.& Willis, and H. D. Wade, 
and sold by druggists and merchants generally throughout the 
United States. 
HE number and tormidable character of diseases originating 
in a diseased state of the liver. has long challenged the at- 
tention of medical men. Some of these diseases classed under 
the general head of consumption have been supposed incurable, 
and the unhappy patient was allowed to die, without medical 
science being enabled to offer him a hope of recovery. Happily 
this can no longer be the caze. A remedy has been found which 
will cure all these complaints, of whatever character. arising 
from a derangement of the liver. The pills discovered by Dr 
McLane, of Virginia. set directly on the livor, and by correcting 
its operations and purifying it from disease, cuts off and extir- 
pates tha camplaints which have their origin in the diseases of 
this organ. Remedies hitherto proposed for these diseases have 
| failed to operate upon the seat of the disease; but these Pills 
make themselves felt upon the action of the liver. and by cleans- 
ing the fountain dry up the impure streams of disease which 
thence derive their existence. For sale at the Drug Store of Pogg 
& Willis, and H. D. Wade, Rochester, and sold by merchantsan@ 
druggists generally throughout the United States 





Looking~Glass, Portrait and Picture Frame 

| MANUFACTORY, 
| Ne. 4 Arncape Hart, Rocuester. N.Y. 
} DAM ELDER continues to furnish, ready made and to 
| all kinds of Gilt and Mahogany Frames, and Looking-Glasses 
| Looking-Glasses re-set, re-gilt, and repaired. 
| {G- Picture Frames and Pictures, for the people.—at wholesale 
| and retai (8-tf) August 1. 1847 
Peas! Peast! 

300 bushels Field Peas. free from bugs, just received from Can- 
; ada. Also, 100 bushels Black Sea Spring Wheat! 100 
| bushels Italian and Siberian Wheat ; 50 bushels Spring Rye ; 200 
| bushels Timothy and Clover Seed, ke., &ce. For sale at the Gen- 
| esee Seed Store, and Agricultural Warehouse, No. 18 Front-st, 
| by RAPALJE & BRIGGS 
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Craggs & Reynold’s 
DRILL AND FERTILIZING MACHINE. 


HIS machine possesses all the facilities in Seed Drilling that 

others presented to the publie possess ; and it has important 
principles that no others have, viz: first—putting fine fertilizing 
substances in with the seed, consequently a less quantity is re- 
quired to produce the desired result. Second—the construction 
is such that it is not liable to injury by passing over fast sub- 
stances, when in operation. The machine is durably built, and 
so arranged that any desired quantity of seed may be sown to 
the acre. and at any given distance. All kinds of seed may be 
planted or sown in drills with it. It is unnecessary for us to state 
the advantages of drilling in seed, as the public are already ap- 
prised of its benefits. 

The subscribers are aware that there are other machines at- 
tracting the attention of the community, and they would there- 
fore say, that they rely on the good sense of farmers, believing 
they will examine the different machines, and decide according 
t their respective merits. We would respectfully cea a few 
names from the many that have examined and tested its principles. 

This may certify that | used the last season, Craggs & Reynolds’ 
Drilling Machine to my entire satisfaction. I believe it to be one 


of the most perfect and most useful farming implements ever in- 
vented. and shall in future use it in putting in seed. The expe- 
rience | have had convinces me that the use of the machine will 
The Drill gives entire 


seed. 
WILLIAM SWAILS. 


be —_— saving in both seed and labor. 
satisfaction in putting in beans and fine 
Sodus, Sept. 13, 1847. 


We the undersigned, farmers in Wayne Co.. N. Y., having 
used the above mentioned machine, concur in the statements of 
Mr. Swails. 

Wm. R 


Andrew Cornwall, 
W. D. Cook, Michael Elisworth, 
W. H. Rogers, E, H. Sentell. 

Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

We, the unersigned, farmers in Monroe county, N. Y., have 
recently used Craggs & Reynolds’ Drill, with and without ma- 
nure, to our entire satisfaction. 

Nelson Peet, Nelson Fullam, 
Alfred Reynolds, A. Whitbeck. 

September, 1847. 

. 


We have seen and examined the machine and its operations, 
and believe it worthy the attention of farmers. 
John Benedict, Libeas Ross, 
John Phillips, L. C. Harris. 
Webster, Sept. 17, 1847. 


The Machines are made by E. J. Burrall, Geneva, Ontario Co.. 
N.Y.; also, at Brockport, Monroe Cq., N. Y.. by Seymour & Co. 
Any information wanting respecting the machine directed to 
the above, (post paid.) or to O. Reynolds, Webster, Monroe Co., 
N- Y., will be attended to. Persons wishing to purchase Rights 

will address 0. Reynolds, Webster, N. Y. 
CRAGGS & REYNOLDS. 


BURRALL’S SHELL WHEEL PLOW. 
HESE Plows ere 50 per cent lighter than the common Plow 
and work well on all soils—in all conditions. 

An impression has gone abroad that they answer only “ on 
smooth lands where there are no stones or other obstructions’’— 
Such is not the fact ; they make good work on all lands, reugh end 
smooth, and are more fully appreciated among roots and stones, 
and on stiff clay. and hard, dry gravelly soils. 

Two thousand of them have been in use during the last three 
years among our best Farmers, and give entire satisfaction. 

For Sale. wholesale and retail (warrented,) an assortmert of the 
above (from No. 3 to 12) capable of turning a furrow (from 10 
inehes to 20 wide, and from 6 to 14 inches deep. A liberal dis- 
count to dealers. E. J. BURRALL. 

Geneva, N. Y., April, 1848. [4-4m] 











} 





Improved Corn Cultivarors. 

HE subscriber would call the attention of farmers and naur- 

serymen to his Double Pointed Steel Tooth Cultivator, a sp 

rior article, for sale wholesale and retail—also, Road Scrapers, 

.—at the Old Agricultural Warehouse. No. 120 State-street, 

Rochester, N. Y- My Cultivators are also for sale by Rap a 
Briggs. P. D. WRIGHT. 

June 1, 1848. 


— SOWERS of different kinds operated by hand, and a» 
tO ranged for sowing all sorts of garden and field seeds in drills 
They sow with equal accuracy, and with much greater rapidity 
than by hand. Prices $4,50 to $15. 

Bachelder’s Corn Pianter, operated by a single horse. 
machine can be regulated to drop the corn in hills, from one foot 
to four feet apart. Price $16. 

One-Horse Cultivators of various kinds. Price. $5 to $8. 

Hand Cultivators for garden work. These also do weil for field 
work, and effect quite a saving of labor. Price $3. 

Cast-Iron Rollers, in sections one foot long, 17 inehes in diame- 
ter, weighing 86 lbs. per section ; sections of the same length. two 
feet in diameter, bes gre J 160 Ibs. per section. These can b 
strung on an iron & , two inches in diameter, upon which they 
turn. They are fitted up for horse or hand power, and may be 
made from one to eight feet or more in length. The superiority 
of a roller, made of several sections is very great. Prices, 4 te 
cents per lb. Fittings extra. 

Square and Triangular Harrows of various improved kinds 


8 
Price $5 to $15. 


Plows and other Agricultural Implements, a large and complew 


assortment. 
A Deseriptive Catalogue of the above, of 100 pages with nv- 
merous illustrations, will be sent gratis to all who apply for it, pos 


paid. 
A. B. ALLEN, & CO., 189 and 191 Water-st., N.Y 





Fine Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
@® THE subsbriber is selling all descriptions of Fine Gold 


and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware at retail. a 
much less than the usual prices. Fine Gold Lever, Anchor 

Eseapement, Duplex and Lepine Watches, fine Silver Lever, Le 
pine and verge watches. 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains 

Gold Guard Keys, Fob Keys and Seals. 

Gold Pencils, Silver Pencils, Gold Pens. 

Ladies Bracelets, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles 

do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins, Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Ring 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Forks, Cups, &c 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to 25 each 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged 

All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned 

Watches, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired in the best manner an¢ 
warranted. at much less than the usual prices. 

C. G. ALLEN, Importer of Watches & Jewelry, 
Wholesale & retail, 51 Wall-st., corner William 

New York, May 1, 1848. street, up stairs, N.Y 





Spring Tooth Horse-Rake. 

HE subscribers will furnish their Rake, made in the best 
manner and on the most approved plan, to all applicants 
who shall apply early, (by mail or otherwise.) in season for them 
to begin their haying and harvest with it; and will deliver the 
Rake, either at their dwelling, or where they can conveniently 
. They do not expect to be able to offer them to every 
thus early, on account of the amount of territory they 

our expense. 


to supply,—and such as order them by mail will do so at 
If done in June the price is $10. Those who order 
while we are making can have their names lettered on the Rake. 
County Rights for sale in this State and Michigan. 
E. & T. G. YEOMANS. 
Walworth. N. Y., June 1, 1848. 


Apple S>sedlings. 
| THOUSAND APPLE SEEDLINGS for sale at the Nur- 
more 
Ww 





ked free 


N. ¥., 1848. T. G. YEOMANS. 


sery of the subscriber at Walworth, N. Y. They are 2 
old, and Gat, price $5 per 1000. Packages of 5000 or 





Stationery, Blank Books and Writing Papers. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

No. 77 Maiden Lane, New York, 
ANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank Books and Stationery 
articles— Diamond Point Gold Pens—Letter Copying Presses 

—Manifold Letter Writers—superior Croton Ink, warranted tore 
tain its jet black eolor, which they sell at the very lowest prices 


We have always on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONERY—Cap, Letter and Note Papers—Envelopes— 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing Papers—Copy Books 
Pocket Books, Card Cases, Port-folios. Scrap Books —Gold Paper. 
Tissue Paper—Chess-men, Bac’ Boards—Wax, Wafere- 
Slates, Pencils—Gold and Silver Pencil Cases—Writing Desks 
Work Boxes—Quilis—Tin Cash and Deed Boxes—and all artieles 

t by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 
ooxs suitable for County Clerks and public offiees supplied. 
Printing, Ruling and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 
We should be pleased to have a call from those requimiag 
articles in our line. mail will receive attention. 
LEWIS FRANCIS, CIS & LOUTREL, 


wan a eee, 1 Stationers, 77 Maiden Lene, N. ¥. 


k 
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"Steel Cultivator Teeth. 


HE subscriber hereby informs the public that he still con- 

tinues to manufacture KOGERS’ PATENT STEEL CUL- 
TIVATOR TEETH, at Seneca Faris, N. Y., where he will keep 
enstantly on hand and for sale at wholesale, or retail, these 
Teeth, of lengths varying from 10 to 16 inches, to suit the pur- 
diasers. For the reputation of the article reference is had to the 
following certificates, which is but a few of chousands that might 
be obtained. DAVID B. ROGERS. 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥., Jan. 1848. 


We. the undersigned farmers of the Genesee Country, earnestly 
recommend te our brother farmers throughout the country the 
use of the cultivator, not only for corn raising. but also for other 
spring crops, and more especially for wheat . Weare tully 
eonvinced that the cheapest and best for the land, and less liable 
to winter kill, is the once plowing deep and thorough, and thea 
go immediately on with the cultivator for further preparing and 
weding our fallows, having either tried it ourselves, or seen it 
tried side by side with the old way of plowing three times. And 
we further recommend the above steel teeth, having used them 
more than any other for the last two years, and do cheerfully say 
that they are the best kind now in use. 

Naruan Casn, 
Jacos Busuman, 


Joun Twa, 
Noste Danie.s, 
Joun Larnropr, Greaman Laturor, 
Bensamin Cues.ey, Jesse H. Fis, 
Harry Latnnor. “ 

! concur fully in the sentiments contained in the above certigq 
ete in relation to Rogers’ Patent Steel Teeth Cultivator. I haye 
used it extensively, and find it emphatically the best farming im- 
plement in use for the destruction of the Canada Thistle anq | 
éther weeds which too often spring up oa our summer faliows, 
and while it is accomplishing this work in the destruction ot 
weeds, it will at half of the labor of the harrow, give 4 finer tilt 
w the soil. and work the ground deeper and more usefully for the 
wheat crop. 

I find it in many respects 
ground for spring c 

Seneca Falls, N. 


equally beneficial in preparing the 
rops. G. V. Sacxer. 
Y., Jan. 12, 1848. 





Monroe County Mutual Insurance Co. 
A FARMER’S COMPANY. 





T the annual meeting held on the 20th inst., the follo 
persons were elected Directors for the ensuing year :— 
Wm. M’Knight, Rochester, L. Ward, Rochester, 
8. P Gould, Brighton, William Buel, Gates, 
M. Garrett, Gates, J. B. Rowe, Penfield, 
L. B. Langworthy, Greece, A. A. Hooker, Irondequoit, 
Robt. Staples, Sweden. William Shepard, Irondequoit, 
Austin Spencer, Ogden, E. Henry Barnard, Mendon, 
David MeVean, Wheatland. 

The following is the conclusion of the Report of the Directors : 

“The Directors are happy in preeenting their eleventh annual 
report, to state— 

“That there are no unsettled or disputed claims against the 
Campany | 

‘that the Company owe no debts, except a small balance due | 
the Treasurer, and a loss of $400 not yet due—for both of which | 
there is money in the hands of agents. 

‘That after paying these, the only claims upon the Company, | 
there will be a small amount in the Treasury. | 

“Only one assessment has ever been made by the Company— | 
and that was 2's per cent. upon some. and 3 per cent upon others 

‘The Company have not a single risk, except on dwelling hou- 
os and barns, and their contents. | 

They insure very few village houses, and in such cases they | 
«clude the risk from other buildings. | 

“They do not expose more than $2000 to one fire.” 

A large proportion of the risks of the Company are in the coun- | 
Y of Monroe. Their object is to do a safe and prudent business, 
rather than a large one. It is seldom y fora yto. 
make assessments for the first few years, for the reason that as | 
their business rapidly increases, the receipts of five per cent. are | 
large in proportion to the outstanding risks—but very few compa- | 
aw been in operation ten years without frequent asseas- | 
Dents. 


The Directors intend to pursue the same course as heretofore | 
m the management of the Company—rigidly to exclude all haz- 








STODDARD & FREEMAN, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 


GENESEE PAPER MILLS, 


WARE-ROOMS AND OFFICE 74 STATE-ST., 
Rochester, New York: 
8. B. Sropparp, Cuas. Fareman. 
TODDARD & FREEMAN have, during the past season, in 
addition to their former extensive facilities for manufacturing, 
rected a Lance Mitt and procured an entire new set of Ma- 
chinery, of the most modern style, embracing all the late im- 
rovementa They are now a to furnish any quantity of 
ae Letter, Fine Colored Medium, ‘Tobacco, 
Office, Seed. Envelope, Wrapping, and all other Papers, of the 
best quality, on the shortest notice, and the most favorable terms. 
N. B. Rags wanted for cash or in exchange. 
0G The paper upon which the Genesee Farmer is 
manufactured at the Genesee Mills by S. & F. 


printed was 
[8-tf] 





New Paper Warehouse at Buffalo. 


he subscribers, (Proprietors of the well known Genesee Mitts, 

of Rochester.) are now opening an extensive Warehouse in 

Buffalo, and will keep constantiy on hand a full assortment of the 

various kinds of PAPER, such as Printing, in all its varieties 

Fooiseap, Letter, Folio Post, Flat Cap, Demy, Medium, Fine Col- 

ored Medium, Yellow and Blue Tobacco, Pogt Office, Seed, En- 
velope and Wrapping Paper, of all descriptions, &c., &c. 


Our facilities for manufacturing, and our connection with some 
of the largest Kastern Manufactories, enables us to offer greater 
inducement to purchasers than have been heretofore known in 
this market. Printers desiring taper of any special size or quali- 
ty, can have it made to order, with nearly as great facility as 
though our Mills were situated in this city; for in these days we 
order by Lightning and answer by Steam. The patronage of fbe 
printers of the west is particularly solicited. 

We shall also keep open a market for RAGS, and shall pay the 
highest market price in Cash at all times for this commodity. To 
those who wish to exchange Rags for Paper we can offer special 
inducements. 

In short, we would say to all who have occasion to use Paper of 
any description, or who Rags to dispose of. please call at the Gen- 
esee Paper Warehouse, Merchants’ xchange. corner of Prime-st. 
and Prime Canal. STODDARD & FREEMAN 

Burrato, July, 1847 








Dutton’s Music Rooms, 
27 STATEL-STREET, ROCHESTER, N. YORK, 
NONTAIN every description of Musie Goods. And what 
equally concerns the buyer—whose custom the proprietor so- 
licits—they are of prime quality, and for sale at fair prices 
What Dutton has to say further of bis Music Rooms and their 
contents, are the following facts, ascertained and reliable lis 
stock of ’ 
PIANO-FORRTES, made of selections from the Manufactories 
of Chickering. Boston ; Stodart & Dunham, Bacon & Raven. and 
others, New York—makers of unrivalled celebrity and unques- 
tioned excellence, he will sell as low as they can be bought by 
any one. (not a dealer.) of the manufacturers themselves. 
Sheet Music—Instruction Books at Publishers’ prices. Guitars, 
Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, Flutes, Clarinets, Flageolets, 
Fifes, ete., etc., on fair terms. A large and very fine assortment 


| of Accordeons, at cost. He holds the Agencies for D. B. Bartlett 


and A. Prescott’s Melodeons, which he is selling at reduced prices. 
His stock of Band Instruments is full, and worth a cali from all 


— scdous property, and to exercise strict economy in conducting the | ¥2° wish to purchase well in this line. 
vasiness — i 7 | His Strings, English, French, and Italian. for various instrumenta, 
ator GF Office No. 36 State street, (up stairs.) are of the latest importations and of the best quality ; be hag also 
WM. M’KNIGHT, President | sundry and divers other matters, such as Violin and Bass@jwa, 
>APER L. A. WARD, Secretary. {12-tf) Rosin, Reeds, Tuning Forks, etc., ete.. and generally wha" 
lopes— properly belong to a well furnished Music Store. 
Books Carrot Seed, (3-Om) GEO, DUTTON, Ja. 
| Fags: NE THOUSAND POUNDS of White and Orange CARROT | ~~~ RENE PL gue ae wre 
— SEED, for sale at wholesale and retail at the Rochester Erastus Darrow, 
seles Store, No. 4 Front-street. HOLESALE and retail Bookseller and Stationer: dealer 
Apel 1. (4 tf J. P FOGG. in Agricultural and Scientifie Works, and Agent for the 
lied. ae a a | Massachusetts Sabbath School Society—Corner of Main and St 
es. Marrowfat Peas. Paul Streets, Rochester, N. ¥ 


100 Bushels Marrowfat Peas, clear from bogs. and of the 
first goaieg, ft rec’d, and for sale by Rapalje and B 
2o aacn ae ¢ and agricultural Ware House. No. 18 


(@- Printing and Binding done to order. 


QG- Apverrtisine is to trade what, steam te oT machinery—the 
propelling, go 8 head power. 





= | 
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Books on Agriculture, &c., &c., 
For sale at the Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester. 


American Farmer’s Encyclopedia. $3 50 in leather,—cloth $3 

American Shepherd, by Morrell. $1. 

American Agriculture. by Allen. $1. | 

American Poulterer’s Companion, by Bement. $1 

American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents 

Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. 75 cents. 

Buel’s Farmer’s Companion. 75 cents. 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 50 cents. | 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. $1 50. } 

Domestic Animals, by R, L. Allen. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 ets. | 

Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher. 75* cents. | 

Farmer’s and Emigrant’s Hand-Book. $1. 

Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas. 50 cents. 

Gardener’s Farmer’s Dictionary. $1 50—leather, $1 75. 

Farmer’s Manual. 40 cents. 

Horse’s Foot—and how to keep it sound. 25 cents. 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. $1 25. 

Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Oarden, $1 25. 

Liebgig’s Agricultural Chemistry, (new edition.) $1—paper 75cts. 
¢ Agricultural and Animal Chemistry, (pamphlet edi- 

tions.) 25 cents each. 

Parsons on the Rose. $1 50. 

Prince on the Rose. 75 cents. 

Rural Economy, by Boussingault. $1 50. 

Stable Economy, by Stewart. $1. 

Smith’s Productive Farming. 50 cents. 

Treatise on Milch Cows. 35 cents. 

Treatise on Guano. 25 cents. 

Youatt on the Horse, (new edition,). 

Youatt on the Pig. 75 cents. 


GG All orders by mail will receive prompt attention, and the 


books forwarded as desired. Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
@ay 1, 1848. Rochester, N. Y. 


$1 75. 





Genesee Seed Store, 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOGSE, 
NO. 18 FRONT-STREET, ROCHESTER. 
‘JHE subscribers beg leave to inform Farmers, Gardeners and 
others, that they have this season imported from one of the 
best seed establishments in England between rwe and ture 


rows of those kinds of seeds which mature better in that count 
than this, such as Ruta Baga, Turnep, Cabbage, Carrot, Celery, 





Cauliflower, Peas. &e., Ke., &c., and that they have taken the 

— care in growing and obtaining the best American Seeds. | 
ey have alrage assortment of Flower Seeds, many of them im- 

ported, and the remainder grown by Ellwanger & Barry, and | 


Wm. King. Those wanting Flower Seeds cannot obtain better. | 
As the failure of the potato crop made it quite certain that other 
root crops would be substituted to some extent, they have pro- | 
cured with the greatest care, a large steck ef those kinds of seed. | 
that will be used, such as Ruta Baga, Turnep, Beet, Carrot, ke. 
Their large stock of Seeds of all kinds, will enable them to wholesale 
as well as retail 

They have also on hand. as heretofore, almost all kinds of 
FARMING AND GARDENING TOOLS, AND MACHINES, 
which they would like to have those examine who wish to pur- 


Thankful for the patronage heretofore extended to them, th 
will endeavor to deal in such a way with those who trade with 
them, that they will come again if any thing in their line is 
wanted. RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 


HE subscribers have for sale at their Agricultural Ware- 

house, the most approved Cultivators now in use, with either 
ring-steel, cast-steel, or iron Teeth. Prices from $5 to $7. 
armers, cal] and see ! RAPALJEE & BRIGGS, 
Rochester, N. Y. No. 18 Front-street. 


White Beans. 
NE HUNDRED BUSHELS PURE WHITE BEANS, the 








best in the city, just received at the Genesee Seed rt ed 
18 Front-street. f5) RAPALJE & BRI . 


Wheeler’s Patent Horse-Power and 
Thrashing Machines. 


N the April number of the Genesee Farmer will be founds 
brief advertisement of the above celebrated machines. The 
subscriber is desirous of calling the attention of Farmers to the 
same ; also to the few following recommendations which are ab- 
stracts from communications received among a great many of 
similar character. 
Extract of a letter from Erwan Wittarp, Jonesborough, Union 

County, Hlinois : 

“ All the articles you sent me I am well pleased with. Grant's 
Fan Mill cleans well as I can desire. Steven's Hay Cutter per 
forms admirably. Wheeler’s Horse Power Threshing Machine 
and Seperator will turn out from the sheaf with four hands, 150 
bushels wheat per day, two horses or mules being quite sufficiem 
for running it the whole day or week without a change.” 
Extraet of a letter from J. G. Stacey, Geneva ; 

“ As to the horse Power and Thrashing Machine, my opinica 
remains unchanged. The principle of its construction | like. A 
short time since I had some laborers at work for me who on 
seeing my power remarked that they understood | had a baby 
rene Few. machine, from which the horses could eat the straw as 
fast as it was thrashed. | told them they should judge for them. 
selves, as I should use it the same Gay. In the afternoon | hiteh- 
ed up my poney horses, (fast walkers.) and threshed 121 bushels 
of oats in the space of 104 minutes, which was the best refutation 
of the story they had heard that | couid offer.” 


Extract ofa letter from Trmotuy D. Wurre, South Hero, Vt. : 


“The Horse Power and Threshing Machine exceeds our ex- 
pectations. With an elevation of only 16 inches | placed on it 
my horses, weighing together 18 or 19 hundred pounds whieh 
gave me sufficient speed to thrash, and as it became a little worn 
and smooth and well oiled, the speed increased to such 4 rate 
that I was obliged to feed it with all possible haste to keep ite 
speed down. I have tested its power and efficacy, and find it to 
be equal, if not superior, to any | have seen, both as to quantity 
and quality of work, and easy work for horses.” 


Extract of a Letter from Jouw N. Rornen, Lafargeville, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Wheeler’s Threshing Machinery, &c., which | pur- 
chased of you has proved so satisfactory in every respect that 
the Farmers around, and all those who have seen it in operation, 

ronounce it in all its parts, decidedly the most durable, easy, 

nomical and efficient contrivance ever invented. I have 
eshed 2,000 bushels of grain, of all kinds with it, and itis 
lly up to all it is recommended to do. Many farmers say they 
would have no other machines for threshing, and | think you 
will have many orders for them from my neighborhood, as then 
is nothing manufactured like it in this country.” 
From Wi. Somrrviiie, Ellicottville, N. Y.: 

“] should mention that Wheeler's one-horse-power Thresher 
and Seperator which I purehased of you, are the best machines 
for the purposes intended ever introduced into this part of the 
State.” 

Extract from a Letter of H. IH. W. Sicounner, Grafton, Mass. : 

Dear Sir—I have made thorough trial of Wheeler’s Horse Pow- 
er Threshing Machine and Seperator, and do most cordially se- 
knowledge that it works admirably, and gives great satisfaction 
I have allowed it to be tried by one of my townsmen, also, ass 
matter of experiment. and he was so well pleased with its ope- 
ration that he has decided to purchase one the coming season. 
and I think my having had this here may prove to you the meant 
of many sales.’’ 

Letter from Asram Dieruz, and Maat L. Cuarren, Scoharic 

Court House, N. Y.: 

“We each have had one of Wheeler's Patent Single Horrr 
Powers, Threshing Machines and Seperators and Saw Mills in 
use, more than a year, and are gratified to say they have proved 
all they are recommended to be, and we believe them tc be the 
best macliines now in use for simplicity, durability. economy and 
efficiency. Having threshed all kinds of grain, and sawed « 
large quantity of wood for ourselves and others about the county, 
a not hesitate to recommend them to those wishing to pur- 
¢ . 


{iF The above Machines are for sale at the Albany Agricultura! 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10 & 12 Green-street. Descrip- 
tive Catalogues, with prices, &c., to be obtained gratis at the of 
fice, or or sent by mail to all applicants. 

HORACE L. EMERY. 


THE GENUINE MORGAN HORSE, 
GENERAL GIFFORD. 


WILL stand the ensuing season, on Mondays, Tue 

AS days, and Wednesdays, at the stable of GEO. A. MA- 

SON, two miles north east of Jordan. Thursdays, 

at: and Saturdays, at the Stable of D. A. MONROE, in 
us 


Terms.—Ten dollars the season. Insurance to be agreed upon, 
at reasonable prices ; escapes and accidents at the risk of the 
owners. 

General Gifford was sired by Gifford Morgan, his dam a pure 

n B of good horses are invited to call and see 

April 1, 1848 [4-8m) MONROE & MASON. 
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